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EDITORIAL 


OnE of the oddest things about the Crowther Report, though it 
does not seem to have struck others into saying so, is its verbosity: 
odd, because Sir Geoffrey Crowther has for long enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for the curt authority of his written style. It is not simply that 
the 423 pages of text add very little, except their statistical tables, to 
the 25 pages (subsequently repeated) of summarized conclusions 
and recommendations—even allowing for the fact that Sir Geoffrey 
had every reason to believe that he would be handing over his 
Report to Sir David Eccles’ predecessor in office and that this 
meant spelling out his arguments and findings in elementary 
detail. A far more serious defect is that the prolixity accompanies, 
and to some extent succeeds in masking, a lack of cogency. This is 
especially noticeable in the pages recommending County Colleges, 
which are casual and vague to a degree that can only have been 
deliberate. But it also applies to the discussion of specialization 
and to the Advisory Council’s hope that it will prove possible to 
recruit sufficient teachers to meet the staffing problems created by 
its own recommendations. 

This, of course, is the point that must immediately bother any- 
one concerned with the expansion of the universities. Nothing in 
the Report (and on this topic it offers little, ultimately, but faith) 
suggests that between 54,000 and 70,000 additional teachers are 
likely to be found and trained in the next nine years. Nothing in 
the Report suggests that, even if they could be found, they would 
include a higher proportion than in recent years of graduates with 
first class honours degrees, though the Report rightly takes a seri- 
ous view of the academic quality of teachers. That the Advisory 
Council recommends raising the school-leaving age in spite of 
these ambiguities is bewildering enough. That it does so without so 
much as referring to the additional university teachers, may be as 
many as 4,000 of them mostly with first class degrees, who will be 
needed for the proposed expansion of the universities is to be 
calculatedly misleading. For it seems clear that if over 300,000 
additional pupils are to be kept on in secondary schools and if 
anything like 70,000 additional students are to be admitted into 
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' universities in ten years’ time, the educational gain will be con- 
siderably lower than the statistical. 

On the question of specialization, which the Advisory Council 
was specifically asked to consider, the Report goes through the 
elaborate motions of considering both sides of the argument. But 
since Sir Geoffrey and his colleagues apparently began by taking it 
for granted that ‘specialization is a mark of the Sixth Form, and 
“subject-mindedness” of the Sixth Former’, it is hardly surprising 
that they ended up by endorsing the principle of specialization. 
Though the Advisory Council sought evidence and sponsored sur- 
veys to back up virtually all its other main assumptions and 
conclusions, it seems to have been content to take this dubious 
Jamesian assumption on trust. 

The universities, of course, are bound to find this conclusion 
about specialization both convenient and comfortable. Yet they 
can derive very little self-satisfaction from the Report’s comments 
(bluntly stated, for one) about what it calls ‘pre-specialization’. 
For this state of affairs the schools are not, in the Advisory Coun- 
cil’s opinion, to blame. The schools believe ‘that if (pupils) do not 
start (specializing) early enough they will not be sufficiently pre- 
pared by 18 to meet university requirements’; as a result of ‘what 
is imposed on them, directly or indirectly, by other bodies’ prescrip- 
tions and requirements’, the schools are no longer ‘free to teach 
boys and girls of 15 what they think boys and girls of 15 need’. 
The Report goes on to consider the intricate problem of university 
entrance, which in the Advisory Council’s view is so largely 
responsible for pre-specialization. It gives the Vice-Chancellors’ 
ad hoc committee a perfunctory pat on the back for having ‘made 
a useful beginning’ and so on, but immediately emphasises ‘once 
again that in demanding such a variety of entrance qualifications 
the universities are doing a most serious disservice to the schools’. 
The root of the problem is the shortage of university places in 
relation to the immediate demand from Sixth Formers. But as the 
Report’s analysis makes plain, this pressure cannot be abolished. 
For the maximum university increase cannot keep pace with the 
additional Sixth Formers to be expected. If the problem of pre- and 
over-specialization is to be alleviated and the ‘serious disservice’ 
remedied, it can only be through a radical revision of university, col- 
lege and faculty entrance requirements. And on this matter at least the 
Report speaks out with Sir Geoffrey’s more familiar trenchancy. 

















A FAREWELL MESSAGE 


LORD SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE 


I HAVE been Chairman of the Editorial Board of Universities 
Quarterly since its inception in November 1946, and am resigning 
now on reaching the age of eighty. The Editor suggested that this 
would be an opportune time for me to write a farewell note indicat- 
ing how far the Quarterly has been successful in fulfilling the hopes 
and apirations of its founders. 

I wrote in the first number: ‘The universities have been one of 
the few remaining examples of almost complete laisser faire in this 
country. Today the State is entering the field of university affairs 
with almost explosive force.’ 

The war had convinced the Government and the country of the 
need for more university graduates, especially scientists and 
engineers. The first number of the U.Q. contained a message from 
Lord Waverley, who demanded the doubling of the number of 
university students and a fundamental change of outlook. In 1945 
he set a splendid example by almost trebling the Exchequer grant 
to universities. 

Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1946, after urging 
more active enquiry and research by the universities, added: ‘I have 
already substantially increased the exchequer grant and am pre- 
pared to ask Parliament to increase it still further . . .’ 

Very fortunately, all Chancellors of the Exchequer, whether 
Conservative or Labour, have from that date taken similar views 
about the expansion of the universities and the need for ever- 
increasing grants. The most striking, and even startling, evidence 
of the generosity of the Government grants since the war is that 
where there were 50,000 students in 1939, there are now over 
100,000; and the full-time academic staffs have increased in the 
same period from 4,000 to well over 10,000. Indeed, the staff/ 
student ratio, which was one to twelve before the war, was one to 
seven in 1956. 

The problem of university expansion was most effectively dealt 
with by the Barlow Committee. Their report, published in 1946, 
stated that only one in five of the ablest boys and girls then got a 
university education. They demanded the doubling of the number 
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of science students within ten years, and at the same time the rais- 
ing of standards. This increase in numbers was actually achieved 
in about three years. It was, however, found to be quite inadequate, 
and in 1956 the Manpower Committee again demanded the 
doubling of the number of highly-educated scientists in ten years. 

The chief difference was that in 1946 nobody had begun to think 
very seriously about technologists: the universities were still resist- 
ing any heavy increase in their numbers within the universities. 
The 1956 report strongly pressed for a great increase in engineers 
and serious efforts are now being made to implement this on a 
considerable scale in many universities—for the first time in this 
country. 

Apart from the Barlow report, there have been about eight other 
departmental reports advocating expansion in various university 
fields. All these have been accepted by the Government and grants 
have been made through the University Grants Committee to suit- 
able universities. The knowledge and power of the U.G.C. have 
greatly increased during this period of intense activity. The Com- 
mittee has succeeded in maintaining its reputation and influence as 
an independent and authoritative committee while at the same 
time making every effort—and very successful efforts—to avoid 
interfering with the freedom of the universities. 

The Universities Quarterly has attempted to deal with many of 
these administrative problems and with many academic problems. 
Unfortunately, the number of dons who care passionately for some 
reform of the universities, either administrative or academic, has 
proved to be disappointingly small; there has been no rush as 
from this country or abroad to write articles for the U.Q. Curiously 
enough, the circulation abroad (chiefly America and the Dominions) 
has been substantially larger than in this country. We have had 
all through a distinguished Editorial Board. Sir Charles Morris, 
who was for some years Editor of the Universities Quarterly, 
stated recently that the list of prospective contributors published 
in the first number included about half the most notable men 
and women in the field of university education. He went on to say: 
‘In the generation to come the universities cannot be themselves— 
they cannot do what they wish to do—without public disputation 
and public understanding.’ 

I hope personally to contribute to this public disputation by 
moving the following resolution in the House of Lords: 
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To ask Her Majesty’s Government to appoint a committee including 
persons with experience of education in universities and in the sixth 
forms of schools, to enquire and report on the number of students for 
whom places should be provided in the universities of Britain within 
the next ten years, also on the location and size of individual univer- 
sities, having due regard to the probable expansion of the colleges 
of advanced technology; and to move for Papers. 


My feeling is that the Universities Quarterly has made a useful 
contribution to serious thought on university affairs; new develop- 
ments and changes are likely to go on at least as fast as ever during 
the next decade. Is it not time we had a Crowther report for the 
universities? It is my sincere hope that the U.Q. may play an in- 
creasingly influential part in helping to solve many of these 
problems. It is a good augury for the future that Sir Charles 
Morris has accepted the Chairmanship of the Advisory Board, as 
it is now to be called. 











GENERAL LINGUISTICS IN UNIVERSITIES 
STUDIES 


W. HAAS 
Senior Lecturer in General Linguistics, the University of Manchester 


A MORE or less vague awareness of important new advances in the 
linguistic field seems to have been spreading, lately, in this country; 
and some universities have responded to it, and others are about 
to respond, by admitting general linguistics to a place in their 
scheme of studies. The appearance of a new subject in a university 
curriculum asks for justification. We require, in the first instance, 
some concrete statement of its aims and scope. We want to be sure 
that it is a discipline, with its own methods and techniques. We have 
to ask what distinctive contribution it can make to the work of the 
faculties; and what the study of it would add to a student’s pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

Such questions are likely to continue to be asked for some time. 
The observations which follow are derived largely from the experi- 
ence of teaching the subject during the last four years at the 
University of Manchester. I hope they may be found relevant. But 
a word of warning about them may not be out of place. They have 
been set down with a resolve to risk saying things which to many 
readers will be familiar and to some may even seem trivial. There 
appears to be some justification for taking this risk. For, more than 
anything else at present, it seems to be an exaggerated fear of 
triviality that inhibits communication, and blinds us to what are 
fundamental and common interests. At the same time, whatever 
triviality may be encountered in the observations which follow, it 
will hardly extend far enough to prevent some of them from being 
controversial. 


I—SCOPE, AIMS AND ANCESTRY OF THE SUBJECT 
General linguistics, one may say plumply and plainly, is the 
science of language. More exactly, it is concerned with the theory 
of (a) linguistic analysis and (b) linguistic comparison: analysis, 
which establishes the structure of a language, and comparison of 
such structures, which establishes histories, families and types of 
language. This, like any other attempt to ‘define’ a discipline, is not 
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by itself specially informative. But it does at least indicate one 
important point about this new discipline: namely, that its subject- 
matter and its aims are not new at all. 


The demand for a science of language 


Linguistic comparison, as a systematic study, dates from the 
beginning of the 18th century; but linguistic analysis can trace its 
ancestry back, literally, to the beginnings of recorded history. The 
linguistic techniques of recording history are, clearly, the fruits of 
such analysis. They remain one of its greatest technological triumphs, 
to the present day. That an infinite variety of human utterances 
could be reduced to a few recurrent elements was evidently a dis- 
covery of the greatest consequence. Without that, human history, as 
we know it, would not only have been unknown, because unrecorded; 
it could never have happened at all. 

The reason why we are specially sensitive to our linguistic tech- 
niques at the present day is that, increasingly, we have been finding 
them inadequate. Modern society depends, for its very existence, on 
the literacy of its citizens, and hence on a general training in 
linguistic techniques. Yet many contemporary communities, some 
of them just rising into nationhood, are still without an adequate 
analysis of their language—without suitable alphabets or diction- 
aries or grammars. And evidence of inadequate linguistic equipment 
can also be found much nearer home. One need only refer to recent 
research on English-grammar teaching in British schools. In a test 
given to a representative sample of 400 boys and girls in secondary 
schools, at age 14, who had been learning grammar for at least six 
years, only 4 reached the 50 per cent pass mark, that is, got more 
answers right than they had wrong.' Such results cannot be entirely 
the fault of teachers or pupils, nor can they be due to any special 
difficulty in English grammar. Rather, they betray the shortcomings 
of our official grammatical descriptions of the English language— 
descriptions so intrinsically defective that some teachers have taken 
the desperate course of doing away with grammatical instruction 
altogether, while others, absurdly, would teach their pupils the 
grammar of Latin, in order to improve their command of English. 
What can we expect of a linguistic training which can claim so little 
success, even on the ground-level of grammatical instruction? 

And yet, the linguistic, requirements of our society have been 
growing steadily. If the complaint is made—and it often is—that 
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individuals, or different sections of the community, are incapable 
of effective inter-communication, such an impasse cannot be taken 
lightly in a democratically organized society. Yet how often it 
occurs. How they fail to reach one another: the people and their 
political representatives, the workers and the managers, the experts 
and the public, the artists and their audience? Is it far-fetched to see 
linguistic disability, here, as a menace to democratic institutions? 
For in this way, surely, is the politician forced into the role of dema- 
gogue; the manager turned into bureaucrat; the expert into boffin; 
the artist into crank. In view of such inadequacy of our linguistic 
powers, and yet our overwhelming need for them, is it surprising that 
we should be experiencing a revival of linguistic research—that so 
many scholars, though engaged in the most diverse fields of work, 
from philosophy and psychology to engineering and politics, should 
have found themselves occupied with linguistic problems? 

Enhancement of our linguistic needs comes from still another 
quarter. As international organizations and interests grow, we find 
ourselves asking for more efficient techniques of international com- 
munication: more efficient translation-techniques, improved methods 
of foreign-language teaching, and every aid we can muster for these 
purposes—from multilingual dictionaries and grammars to auxiliary 
international languages and translation-machines. What the alphabet 
and printing-press were for the development of the national state, 
progress in these things is for present-day international society. Only 
systematic comparative study of linguistic structures, and a generous 
supply of what have been termed (not very appropriately) ‘bilingual 
descriptions’, can help to meet these needs. 

These are immediate technological demands for linguistic theory: 
demands for a general discipline to concern itself with the descrip- 
tion and comparison of languages. But as always happens, the 
theory, though called forth by specific practical needs, develops an 
interest of its own, and even uses, which extend far beyond the 
range of its first and most urgent applications. 


The radical problems 

The first answer to a variety of technological demands is a crop 
of various arts and crafts. A systematic discipline to support their 
sundry techniques is a late development. This is the story of every 
science, and Linguistics is no exception. The arts of writing, of 
lexicography, of interpretation, composition and translation are as 
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ancient as the astronomical craft of the calendar-maker and navi- 
gator, or the medical skill of the herbalist. Priests, judges, adminis- 
trators, minstrels, and traders had to practise those various linguistic 
arts long before it had been possible even to think of a general theory 
to support and develop them. The way of passing from loosely con- 
nected arts and crafts to the systematic mastery of a general theory 
is, again, familiar to the history of science. The first and essential 
step seems to consist in discovering that there is a focal centre to 
the variety of technical tasks: that they all group themselves around 
a very few radical problems. 

Every science may be said to have its origin in some radical per- 
plexity: in a new sense of wonder, about something always taken 
as obvious—a sense of wonder which asks to be transmuted into a 
sense of understanding. Physics arose from having concentrated on 
the problem of motion; it proved to be central to a wonderfully wide 
range of facts, all of which could be explained by stating ‘that such 
and such a substance or body was in this place and is now in that 
place’.2 The chemist’s basic wonder was about the inexhaustible 
variety of material things, the biologist’s about life and the multitude 
of species. What is the linguist’s?—-The simple and familiar fact 
from the ‘wonder’ of which linguistic analysis springs—is the fact 
that we succeed in understanding one another’s speech; that we 
succeed in saying and grasping an endless succession of new things 
by help of our limited supply of old words. How do we do it? 

How do they work—those principal tools of human civilization, 
those adaptable instruments of expression, of communication, of 
thought—the tongues of man?—This is the fundamental question of 
linguistic analysis, of techne grammatike—the question about 
linguistic structure which the ancient Greek and Indian grammarians 
were the first to try to answer. 

The radical problem of comparative linguistics is different. The 
original perplexity behind this kind of study is not that of the 
Greeks. It stems from the Bible. It is the same perplexity which the 
story of the Tower of Babel was meant to resolve. Comparative 
philology derives from our wonder at the mere array of human 
languages, at the paradoxical division of the human race by their 
very means of communication. How make sense of this irrational 
variety? Our modern inquiries into linguistic descent and family 
relationship go out on this quest; while other comparative studies, 
of a non-historical kind, are trying to ‘correct nature’, that is, to 
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supply us with techniques for overcoming the existing linguistic 
barriers 


Amid the sophisticated complications of contemporary 
linguistics, it is still vitally important to remain aware of the simple 
radical problems of the discipline: ‘How do we succeed in under- 
standing one another's speech?’—which is the radical problem of 
linguistic analysis, and “Why do we fail?’—which is the radical 
problem of comparative linguistics. A discipline of study which 
loses the inspiration of its original questions is bound to degenerate. 
It was in fact only after a long period of such loss and degeneration 
that, in the last few decades, we have been witnessing a revival of 
the ancient discipline of linguistic analysis. 


A science slow to mature 

For linguistic analysis, as it is generally practised, we are in- 
debted almost entirely to Greece and Rome. But the original genius 
of ancient linguistic research has revived only in the last thirty or 
forty years. During many centuries linguists have been content to 
apply—and misapply—to their own native tongues, whatever results 
had been originally obtained for Greek and Latin. They did not 
inquire how the ancients went about to obtain these results. They 
learnt some answers, but not how to ask the questions. The Greeks 
(as also the ancient Indian grammarians) knew how to ask them— 
the radical questions of linguistic analysis. For they made their 
grammar; they made it as an account of how their language worked. 
Their only source of information was their speech. They did not, 
and could not, derive their grammars from any authority, as we have 
been trying to derive ours from theirs. The ‘wonder’ at the working 
of language, and the radical question to which it prompts, were lost 
for many centuries. How a language ought to work, not how it did, 
had come to be the grammarian’s central problem. He became pre- 
occupied with prescription rather than with scientific analysis. 

Popular discussion reveals that they are still few who appreciate 
the proper relation between linguistic description and linguistic 
recommendation. Such ignorance is liable both to confound 
description and to invalidate recommendation. Having fixed our 
attention on some dogmatic ‘ought’, we fail to note what is the 
case; and instead of making our recommendation a choice between 
given usages, and finding our reasons in how they work—more or 
less lucidly, ambiguously, briefly, agreeably, impressively, politely— 
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we tend to fall back on mere dogma. Social prestige is then confused 
with linguistic efficiency or beauty, ‘standard’ with ‘good’ speech, 
and ‘dialectal’ with ‘slovenly’.’ Such confusion is inevitable, as long 
as linguistic prescription does not find its ground prepared by a 
dispassionate description of linguistic structures as they are. We still 
have some way to go. A grammarian is still in popular parlance 
the dogmatic propounder of linguistic proprieties, and a ‘linguist’ 
a polyglot. The modern linguist is neither polyglot nor mentor— 
essentially. He may of course be led to make recommendations; he 
may find it useful to acquire a fair number of languages; but he need 
do neither. His is, once more, the task of the ancient grammarians— 
Greek, Roman and Indian: to learn what a language is, and to 
describe how it operates. Only when we have learned the humility of 
linguistic discovery and description, may we dare to legislate and 
hope to ‘master’ language. 

The comparative study of languages has been developed only 
within the last hundred and fifty years. But here too, within the last 
decades, have come notable advances, both in comprehensiveness 
and in systematic rigour. 

The origins of comparative linguistics fall together with those of 
modern biology. At roughly the same time, languages and biological 
species were recognized as essentially mutable, and their great 
variety was explained by fixing on structural similarities amongst 
them. When such similarities or ‘homologies’ were taken as the 
persisting tokens of common descent, the multitude of species proved 
to be ‘reducible’ to a much smaller number of ancestral prototypes. 
In both fields, we arrived at the construction of vast genealogical 
trees: community of descent became the basis for a new way of 
bringing order into the bewildering variety of facts. 

It is true that the affinities between biology and comparative 
linguistics have been exaggerated; but this is no reason for entirely 
forgoing the inspiration of the broad analogies. They were very 
clear to the pioneers in both lines of research, and they proved their 
power even further afield in awakening a general sense for history 
and evoluiion. In the study of literatcre, for instance, the revolu- 
tionary stroke of insight consisted in seeing clearly for the first time 
that literary genres, too, were mutable; an insight which marked 
the beginning of modern literary history, and {ncidentally, set 
writers and artists free to take part in a broad social process of 
natural growth, in place of their being kept tied to authoritative 
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demands for some immutable perfection. This was also the begin- 
ning of modern criticism. When any particular work of art—the 
individual of its ‘genre’-—was viewed as something that had grown, 
rather than something contrived or made by rule, the stage was set 
for that ‘organic’ approach to criticism which first broke upon us 
with Herder and Coleridge, and has been part, at least, of our 
critical attitude ever since. 

The analogies between biological and comparative-linguistic 
studies do not appear to be exhausted yet. Recent advances in the 
two fields of study seem to have something in common. Without 
taking much notice of one another, biologists and linguists have 
proceeded to extend their interests in the same direction. Evolution 
and phylogenetic classification have ceased to monopolize their 
attention. Comparative studies, in linguistics as in biology, are not 
limited anymore to the task of tracing the ‘origin of species’, and 
they seek recognition also for non-historical ways of comparing and 
ordering the relevant facts. 

Moreover, linguistic history itself, as much as natural history, 
is gaining new support, and is sometimes being transformed, through 
new advances in structural description. Clearly, conclusions derived 
from comparative studies can only be as sound as is the analytic 
description of the facts being compared. Advances, then, in 
linguistic analysis—in the phonetic, grammatical and semantic 
description of languages—were bound to bring greater precision and 
new insights into traditional comparative philology, just as the 
more recent achievements in experimental biology—in genetics, 
cytology, physiology, ecology—have had an important bearing on 
traditional natural history. Indeed, a proper integration of the two 
main branches of study, analytic-structural and comparative-histori- 
cal, is one of the main objects of recent research. 


Entry into university curricula 

The science of language—with its two tiers, linguistic analysis and 
linguistic comparison—has been slow to mature. But the desire for 
something like general linguistics in our universities can be traced 
a long way back. It emerged clearly about a century ago, when an 
ancient scholarly tradition found itself confronted with that reform- 
movement to which we owe our present schemes of university study. 

Writing about a century ago Of a Liberal Education, and ‘with 
particular reference to the leading studies of the University of 
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Cambridge’, Dr. William Wheweill recognizes two main ‘classes’ of 
subjects, and includes linguistic studies in both of them. These 
appear in his ‘progressive’ or modern studies; and they are also part 
of his ‘permanent’ studies, i.e., the classical tradition. In each case, 
his linguistic interest is to a marked degree general and theoretical. 
To ‘supply to the educated man a type or at least a starting-point, for 
Universal Grammar’ is how he expresses one of the main objects of 
Latin and Greek grammatical studies in the classical group (1.16). 
Again, in the modern group—studies which, he notes, ‘did not exist 
at all, or at least, in any scientific form, among the Greeks and 
Romans’—we find him proposing ‘Ethnography, or Glossology, the 
History of Languages’, and the demand is clearly for a general 
theory of linguistic change and phylogenetic relationship (1.20, 24).‘ 

Modern linguistics is still very largely in accord with Whewell’s 
theoretical intentions. We have only come to realize that his aims 
could not be attained along the road he chose to travel—the only 
one open to him in his time. A general theory of linguistic structure, 
even if it were regarded as a kind of ‘universal grammar’, could 
never have any special affinity with the grammar of Latin or Greek.* 
Some 20 years later, in Mark Pattison’s Suggestions on Academic 
Organization (‘with especial reference to Oxford’) we find that 
‘Comparative Philology and Science of Language’ are already 
placed outside the department of Classics.6 However, of Mark 
Pattison’s two new subects, the one, science of language, had to 
remain a wishful dream for some time to come; while the other, 
comparative philology, could flourish only by sacrificing the 
generality of the original intentions. A general glossology was still 
too much to ask for; one had to be content with the comparative 
historical study of particular languages—mainly the Indo-European. 
This particular historical discipline would then attach itself fre- 
quently to a department of Sanskrit—unless indeed it simply re- 
mained in the classical fold. 

It required another fifty years for the general theoretical interest 
in language to revive; and thirty more for it to develop into an 
independent, systematic discipline. A fair assortment of universities 
—Geneva, Chicago, Yale, Prague, Vienna, Copenhagen, Paris, 
London—provided the new developments with their chief nurseries. 
Today, most scholars, even some who had been sceptical at the first, 
and perhaps understandably suspicious of extravagant new 
terminologies disseminated by the various brands of ‘functional’ or 
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‘structural’ linguistics, have come to recognize that we are now at 
the end of the bewildering days when it was hard to distinguish crops 
from weeds; and that they have left us with a rich harvest. In the 
twenties and thirties of this century, general linguistics was the 
concern of hardly more than a few eccentric scholars. During the 
forties, it was attracting research-students in rapidly increasing 
numbers. Today, the subject is regarded as being ripe for intro- 
duction into the regular curricula for undergratuate students. 


II—THE THEORY OF LANGUAGE 


The study of a particular language is of course a well-defined 
discipline. Unity and coherent organization are guaranteed to it by 
its subject-matter; by the systematic character of the language itself. 
There can be no such guarantee for general linguistic studies; they 
cannot rely on any ‘synchonic’ network of relations to link all 
the facts. Here, the aggregate of facts—the languages spread over 
the globe—do not constitute a coherent whole. No systematic 
discipline can emerge from simply extending the field of inquiry 
beyond one language to many, or all. General linguistics emerged 
as an autonomous and systematic discipline, not by spreading the 
net of ordinary linguistic description more widely, but by using a 
net of wider mesh—a net which applies separately to every language, 
though not collectively to all. 

The generality and systematic character of general linguistics 
is due entirely to abstraction. Linguistic theory takes shape by 
abstraction from any language, not by generalization from many, 
or all. In this, linguistic theory does not differ from other scientific 
theories: it is not the result of ‘inductive generalization’. And this, 
incidentally, is what finally disposes of the popular confusion about 
linguists and polyglots. The general linguist of course requires some 
breadth of experience for the purpose of testing linguistic theories; 
also as a stimulus to his imagination. But the general study of 
linguistic structure can be developed, very largely, by reference to 
a single language, e.g., the student’s own native tongue: a highly im- 
portant point for the teaching of the subject. 


A methodological discipline 


Linguistics can be ‘general’ only by taking upon itself the abstract- 
ness of an essentially methodological discipline. So far from collect- 
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ing given descriptions of linguistic systems, the object of our study 
is the methods of giving any such description. We do not sample 
sundry alphabets, dictionaries and grammars; we ask how an 
alphabet, a dictionary, a grammar is made. Again, out task is not 
to study the histories of particular languages; we are concerned to 
state, how the history of a language is established, how its family- 
relations are traced, how we may expect a language to be affected, 
when it must lodge with another language within the mind and 
behaviour of the same individual. What is left of the old notions 
of a ‘Universal Grammar’ and ‘Glossology’ is just this: a systematic 
discipline which is techne in the true sense of the word, i.e., which 
presents the fundamental analytic and comparative operations to 
which languages are found to submit—each showing its submissions 
by ‘responding’ in its own way, by disclosing its own system, and its 
own biography. 

The characterization of general linguistics as, essentially, a 
methodological discipline requires some words of caution. 

Firstly, the general theory provides linguistic studies with system- 
atic techniques, and with a frame-work of general interpretative 
notions; but this is not to provide them with any mechanical pro- 
cedure of discovery. It would hardly be necessary to stress this, were 
it not the fashion today to ask for mechanical procedures. 
As we all know, there is a mid-course between the mechanical and 
the intuitive—it being in fact, the kind of course along which any 
scientific theory is trying to take us. 

Again, though addressing itself to the nature of linguistic inquiry, 
a methodological theory is yet not in any sense ‘meta-linguistic’. 
It is not outside linguistics (in that special sense of ‘meta-linguistic’ 
which has lately gained currency in the United States);’ and it is not 
about Linguistics (in the usual logical sense in which one theory may 
be ‘meta’ another). General linguistic theory falls within the field 
of linguistics, and is about language; it is about any language. 

Lastly, although concerned about what linguists do, general 
linguistics must not be thought to be unconcerned about what 
language is. For any methodological discipline, the two tasks come 
to be as one. Operations which yield an adequate analysis of 
linguistic facts tell us something important, not so much about the 
linguist as about these facts. They tell us about the facts that they 
are amenable to the proposed analysis; this, in some such way 
as, in mathematics, the fundamental operations performed on num- 
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bers tell us something important—indeed, everything that is most 
important—about numbers. 

A methodological discipline, in this sense, is not a mere list of 
rules or instructions, nor a taxonomic list of rubrics; still less is it 
a record of the linguist’s work-shop notes, hunches, or tricks of the 
trade. General linguistics presents a systematic account of the 
fundamental notions that are employed in the analytic and com- 
parative study of languages. Precisely because they are general and 
fundamental, these notions can be ‘given’ only by operational 
definition. The operations referred to provide, as it were, the 
‘ostensive definitions’ of our basic descriptive terms. 

The fundamental interpretative notions of linguistic analysis and 
comparison are, of course, never dogmatically settled. They are 
always subject to redefinition; and the whole theoretical frame- 
work which together they constitute is open to change. It is, like 
any other scientific theory, in continuous growth: sometimes under 
the impact of new observations; sometimes under the guidance of 
new interests or novel approaches; and always by its own momen- 
tum, through advances in the generality and internal density of the 
system. 


The rise of modern linguistics 

What were the essential factors in the development of modern 
linguistics? How did it become the sytematic and autonomous 
discipline which it now is? My reason for raising the point here is 
that it has an important bearing on our estimate of the subject 
amongst other studies. A rough answer can fortunately be given in 
a few words. The source, and the sustaining force, of its recent 
growth is found in what is usually described as the functional or 
structural approach to linguistic analysis. 

For more than a hundred years—throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and well into the twentieth—linguists had been preoccupied 
with historical studies: tracing the ancestries of languages and 
establishing family-relationships among them. Comparative philo- 
logy has been abundantly justified by its success, and is far from 
being exhausted. Yet the decisive new ideas in more recent linguistic 
studies are not in this field; they are to be found in apparently more 
trivial pursuits—namely, in that branch of linguistics, with which we 
begin our ordinary schooling at five years of age, and with which 
we generally presume we have finished in the lower forms of secon- 
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dary school: i.e., linguistic analysis. It is here—in the elemen- 
tary endeavour to discover regularity of structure in the flow of 
speech, to elicit the system of recurrent symbols from the infinite 
variety of utterances—that we meet with the most exciting new 
developments. Even the questions being asked now in the com- 
parative field are very largely repercussions of new discoveries in 
the central sphere of linguistic analysis. As happens often, it is the 
apparently trivial that has proved to be of fundamental importance. 

There has been a shift, then, in the focal point of linguistic in- 
terests, from history to structural analysis. We have found significant 
parallels in biology; and there are more in economics, sociology, 
even in literary and philosophical studies. It is characteristic of our 
present intellectual climate that in all these diverse fields, scholars, 
though not abandoning an interest in evolution and history, should 
yet have come to concentrate on the analytical exploration of 
structures and functions. It is in the descriptive analysis of co-present 
facts that we find, as it were, the headquarters of contemporary 
linguistic research. The study of linguistic history is but one of the 
various expeditions that may be undertaken from that base. 

It would be out of place here to try to explain in detail the tech- 
niques of linguistic analysis. Our question is only what, in very 
general terms, those techniques of a functional or structural analysis 
may claim to have achieved. Mainly—we may say—to have 
delivered us from an ancient and frustrating mode of thought. We 
have found it possible, at last, to approach the study of language 
without getting into the schizophrenic condition of seeing it divided 
into two essentially non-linguistic disciplines: a psychological study 
of meanings, on the one hand, and a acoustic or physiological study 
of sounds, on the other. This stultifying gap has been closed. Recent 
techniques of structural analysis, though appearing in a number of 
competing variants, have all of them this in common: that they have 
brought about an integration of those two aspects of speech—its 
sound and its meaning. Modern linguistics does not deal with mere 
notions in the mind, any more than it deals with mere noises in the 
air or mere movements in the speaker’s mouth. As semantics is 
not concerned any longer with ‘pure’ meanings, so phonetics is not 
concerned any longer with ‘pure’ sounds. And it is not the task of 
grammar to mediate between phonetic ‘bodies’ and semantic ‘souls’. 
The task of each and all is to study the uses of sound-forms: their 
distribution, structures, functions—their regular occurrences, both 
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with one another and in the company of persons and things. The 
ficld of study is one and coherent throughout. This has revolu- 
tionized linguistic inquiry. Systematic organization of the field as a 
whole has conferred new powers on the theoretical study in every 
one of its particular sectors; and the advance in intellectual mastery 
can be relied upon to prove itself in a hundred ways: from improved 
teaching-methods to new devices in communication-engineering. 

It is pre-eminently this newly-won integration that at length justi- 
fies us in speaking of the ‘science of language’. At the same time, we 
shall of course not expect that the comprehensive and systematic 
character of the discipline should be reflected immediately in an 
appropriate organization of university departments. In some 
universities, for instance, general phonetics—a study which estab- 
lished itself before the wider discipline began to develop, and, 
indeed, provided the latter with its first growing-points—may still 
be found in a state of isolation, without the support of the general 
linguistic discipline of which it is a constituent part. But it is signi- 
ficant that most of those early pioneering departments are tending 
to co-opt the required support. It is clear today that Phonetics can 
continue to prosper as a linguistic discipline, only if it establishes 
itself firmly as a part of linguistic analysis. Without the guidance 
of criteria of relevance, such as are derived from the wider task of 
linguistic description as a whole, modern phonetics, with its 
elaborate technical equipment, would run the risk of degenerating 
into a sophisticated play with mechanical toys—unless, indeed, it 
comes under the controlling influence of other interests, such as 
those of the educationist, the engineer, or the physician. 

Again, at the other end of the scale, the study of semantics, which 
is scattered at present over a number of different disciplines— 
philosophy, psychology, anthropology, literary criticism—should be 
able soon to end its anecdotal vagrancy, and find its home in 
general linguistics. One of its temporary foster-parents amongst 
philosophers has expressed the hope recently that in this way 
philosophers may rid themselves of ‘one more part of philosophy’ 
as in the past they have disposed of mathematics and physics.’ 
Such generosity is in the nature of philosophy. It can afford it; for, 
in Professor Austin’s words: ‘there will be plenty left’. Might one 
not go further and say that everything will be left? For is it not 
this that is most remarkable about that philosophical reneration of 
the sciences—that what has been thrown off by philosophy as if it 
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were ‘some portion of itself’, turns out not to have been part of it at 
all? Thus, we must expect to find that even what has been made 
‘grammatically’ perspicuous by the new science of language may 
still remain philosophically perplexing. Even the most perfect 
grammar is no cure for philosophical problems, any more than 
physics or mathematics could be. It will still be the bewildering task 
of philosophical inquiry to place and evaluate the clear and cool 
system of linguistic knowledge within a context much wider than 
linguistic categories can hope to cover. And yet, something will have 
been gained for the immortal parent as well as for the off-spring. 
To have the new science at their disposal may well provide philo- 
sophers with new powers for their own task. 

It will be similar with other and more narrowly defined disciplines. 
They will transfer to the new science some of their labours, but 
none of their central tasks; and they will find it useful, even inevit- 
able, to take account of the results. Psychology, literary criticism, 
anthropology, comparative philology—have each its own field, in 
which to place and evaluate, or to apply, the statements of linguistic 
theory. The same is true of the work of the educator, the physician, 
the technologist. General linguistics may be new power to their 
elbows, but it will not do their job. We have reached the point at 
which to try to examine— 


III—THE USES OF GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


Some of these derive directly from the methodological character 
of the discipline. As we become more clearly aware of what we do 
or try to do in order to get possession of some particular language. 
such awareness should help us towards doing it more efficiently. 


Applied linguistics 


There are, evidently, important applications of linguistic theory 
in the field of Education. Whether it is our own native tongue that 
we are trying to master or a foreign one, general linguistics will 
do something to prevent the indolence of dogmatic prescription, and 
the boredom which comes of it. It is true that linguistic analysis 
is not itself a method of instruction." But it is the proper basis of 
any such method. Most important of all, it says what is to be taught; 
and even as to how it is taught, an acquaintance with the methods 
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of original linguistic analysis will prove itself in a salutory way: it 
will discourage a normative in favour of a descriptive approach; and 
it will enliven the process of learning and teaching by, occasionally 
at least, guiding it along the path of original discovery. Even the 
tools that are given us to use—dictionaries, grammars, texts, 
glossaries—may then acquire their proper significance. With some 
insight into the making of these, it ought to become much clearer 
what their proper uses, and indeed what their limitations, are. 

And there is the further urgent task of improving those tools 
themselves. A development of general linguistic studies in the 
Universities will encourage original linguistic research, especially 
where it is most wanted: in the field of linguistic description. We 
have seen that applied linguistics need not turn ‘exotic’ in order 
to prove its usefulness; it need not travel either into distant lands 
or into the distant past. There are urgent needs for research nearer 
home. One can understand the almost exclusive attraction, in the 
early days, of the languages not Indo-European, for students of 
modern descriptive linguistics. Those languages offered strong 
resistance to having traditional grammatical patterns imposed upon 
them, and were therefore particularly stimulating for the develop- 
ment of techniques of original analysis. Yet the need to describe 
African, Oriental, or Americo-Indian languages—genuine need 
though it has been—has never been any more urgent than the need 
to re-describe English or French or German. The reasons, in this 
country, for establishing the study of general linguistics in close 
liaison, at first, with Oriental and African studies were wholly 
respectable; but there could never be respectable reasons for trying 
to keep it confined to that liaison. 

Much may be expected from a closer association of general 
linguistics with the large modern-language departments in the 
universities. It could stimulate important new research-work, 
analytic as well as comparative, on many specific topics—phono- 
logical, grammatical and semantic. Such research-studies, systemati- 
cally accumulated, should result ultimately in a revision of our 
traditional grammars. Harassed school teachers, who so far have 
had to try to do all such work by themselves, could look at last to 
the universities for help. With the experienced teacher’s co-opera- 
tion, it should be possible to present the new grammars in a sequence 
of ‘easy steps’; and having been set out in a form which is paedagogi- 
cally sound, they would soon percolate throughout the fabric of 
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educational institutions, all the way down to the primary schools. 

Again, detailed study, on the comparative side, ought to result 
in those special kinds of ‘slanted grammar’, which are required by 
the student of foreign languages. There is a particularly strong 
demand at the moment for a variety of such English grammars and 
phonologies. It is, surely, rather deplorable that with the call for 
‘English as a second language’ spreading all over the globe, we 
should still go on dispensing what is essentially a uniform ‘English 
for foreigners’, instead of providing every learner with instruction 
specifically addressed to his particular difficulties, i.e. specifically 
adapted to deal with the ‘interferences’ of his native habits of speech. 
Mutatis mutandis, of course, the same is true of the native English 
speaker’s needs in learning a language that is foreign to him. A 
purely intuitive grading of lessons is all that teachers in this line 
of work have so far had to fall back on. While it is something to be 
accepted as long as we have nothing better, this really is not 
enough. The linguistically trained teacher will be able to support 
intuition by a wide range of systematic techniques. 

Others as well as the teacher will be interested in the detailed 
structural comparison of languages. For different structures and 
habits of speech may indicate different structures and habits of 
thought. And to be aware of such differences is to see more clearly 
what our habits are. To see this is to realise in turn what power we 
may have of going beyond them. Such information is of interest for 
the psychologist, the logician, the philosopher, the sociologist. The 
engineer, too, trying to overcome linguistic barriers to communi- 
cation, expects the linguist to tell him where precisely these barriers 
lie. The translation-machines, for instance, which he is trying to 
build cannot be fed by the ‘direct method’. They rely on a precise 
and comprehensive account of the similarities and dissimilarities of 
linguistic structures. 

If the general theory of language had no useful applications, it 
would still have its intrinsic interest. But it has clearly a great deal 
of immediately useful work to do. Nor is it easy to see how the 
opportunities, even for original work, can ever become exhausted. 
We shall always have to keep pace with changes in linguistic usage, 
and the demand will continue for always more refined and elaborate 
linguistic tools—from dictionaries and grammars to telephones, 
teleprinters, and translation-machines. 

If universities wish to prepare students for such work, then, it 
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seems, they will have to consider the possibility of some changes in 
the present organization of linguistic studies. 

Firstly, they will have to give students an opportunity of acquaint- 
ing themselves, in their undergraduate days, with the fundamental 
problems and techniques of linguistic work.’ 

Another change seems to be required in the modern language 
schools themselves. If they are to recover the ground—or some of 
it—which they have been losing steadily for many years, if they are 
to bridge the gap, which has long been widening, between themselves 
and the literary studies which are still associated with them, then it 
would appear that they must try to correct their present excessive 
historical bias. This bias is rooted in a venerable tradition. We have 
inherited it from those scholars of the 19th century, who shaped the 
curricula of language-study in our universities and for whom 
linguistics was linguistic history. The curricula persist, as is the way 
of institutions, though the theoretical attitude of their founders is no 
longer ours.'? No one will wish to turn his back on the great achieve- 
ments of those scholars; but it is time to restore the balance. 
Hermann Paul’s dictum ‘Science of language is history of language’ 
would hardly find many supporters today. If there is to be a bias 
at all in an undergraduates’ linguistic training today, it surely should 
lie towards descriptive analysis. Not only is the descriptive study of 
a language the basic discipline: it at once is of more extensive 
practical use for the student’s later professional work, and it holds 
the key-position for any later linguistic research-work that he may 
wish to undertake. 

Such changes seem to be indicated by the new advances in the 
linguistic field. The chief of these advances may be described as (i) 
a new integration of the various branches of linguistic study, and (ii) 
a closer alliance of the subject as a whole with neighbouring 
disciplines. The neighbours are numerous—social and historical 
studies, psychology, philosophy, literary criticism, education, even 
medicine and the technology of communication. In every one of 
these fields, linguistics is capable of making a difference; and at 
least some of the students who work in them ought to be made aware 
of the new connections. Once again, has an advance in scientific 
generality and unification shifted the marches between the different 
fields of study; and once again, as always, new lines of research are 
clustering about all the old ‘border lines’-—both within linguistics 
and without. It is one of the tasks of a university department of 
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general linguistics to stimulate and assist such research. It only 
remains briefly to mark some of the most important of these border 
lines. 


Alliances, old and new 


Firstly, new links within the linguistic field: These do not of 
course annul the established distinctions. The analytical and his- 
torical study of any particular language, and the comparative study 
of any particular group of languages remain distinct disciplines. 
But even the most traditional amongst them are astir with the new 
questions, which keep being generated by the general change in 
theoretical outlook. It may well be true that Comparative Philology 
cannot excite in us anything like the antiquarian enthusiasm of the 
romantic 19th century; yet, the questions we are able to ask in the 
same field—questions not so much about single points of historical 
change, as about disposition and tendencies of concerted linguistic 
growth, or about adaptation and friction amongst whole linguistic 
systems—are every bit as fascinating for us as the antiquarian type 
of question was for the scholars of the past. Close collaboration 
between General Linguistics and Comparative Philology is bound 
to be fruitful, for both. 

Secondly, links between general linguistics and non-linguistic 
studies: The revival of original linguistic analysis ought to make it 
possible at last to bridge that gap which—somewhat disreputably— 
has come to divide the linguistic from the literary interest, in the 
various university departments of ‘language and literature’. After 
all, the attempt to say ‘how a language works in a poem’ ought to be 
continuous with, and in many ways analogous to, the attempt to 
say ‘how it works in ordinary usage’. The very technique of original 
linguistic description: the close attention paid to structure and to 
the distribution of the constituent units, the examination of their 
contextual functions by methods of substitution and transformation 
—are so clearly akin to the more explicit techniques of literary 
criticism that, so far from looking for points of contact between the 
two, we may rather be puzzled to draw boundaries. The closest links, 
again, are with the analytical rather than the historical study of the 
language. Similarly, on a higher level of abstraction, generai 
linguistics must find itself closely associated with general criticism. 
Once more, we may recover the ancient continuity between 
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, rhetoric, and poetics. lt goes without saying that much of 
literary criticism must lie outside the field of the linguist; he cannot 
be competent, qua linguist, to provide any evaluation of works of 
literature, whether historical or aesthetic. But there is still the pri- 
mary endeavour to see clearly, what there is to be evaluated. Here, 
the critic and the linguist should find themselves in fruitful and 
close co-operation. 

Social studies, especially anthropology, have close links with 
general linguistic studies, both in subject-matter and in method. 
The factual connexions of subject-matter are obvious enough, 
though they still await fuller recognition and exploration. Each of 
the two disciplines makes use of information derived from the other. 
The anthropologist finds he has to take account of the way in which 
language is involved in the formation or differentiation of social 
groups, and the way in which it contributes to their maintenance 
and control. (It is important, for instance, to study the role of English 
in the new political communities now developing in Africa.) The 
results of linguistic study appear then simply amongst the 
anthropologist’s data. But indebtedness is mutual. The linguist, on 
his part, depends on anthropological information. Incidental use of 
ethnological facts, such as is made in comparative philology, is 
only a small part of the linguist’s debt. Centrally important is the 
relation of the basic study of linguistic structure to the wider study 
of social behaviour. For linguistic analysis is radically and inescap- 
ably teleological in character. Its heuristic and descriptive principles 
are tied to the purpose of communication. Speech can be analysed 
only on the assumption that utterances mean something, and that 
they differ in meaning; and this assumption can be verified only by 
referring the utterances to their social context. (Even at the lowest 
level of linguistic analysis, merely in order to conclude that e.g., 
rand / are different phonetic units in English, but not in Japanese— 
though they ‘occur’ in both languages—we must have discovered 
that the difference between the two sounds serves to distinguish 
utterances of different meaning in English but not in Japanese.) For 
a functional approach to linguistic analysis, the evaluation of sounds 
within words, of words within sentences, and of sentences within 
‘contexts of situation’ presents itself as one continuous enterprise." 
Linguistics, in fact, has its place in Social Studies. It is one such 
study. And this affinity is what should enable it to repay the debt 
it owes to its sister-disciplines. 
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Among studies of social behaviour, that of linguistic behaviour 
must be one of the oldest, and it is today one of the most highly 
developed. The methods by which we here succeed in extracting, 
from an infinite variety of activities and utterances, the regular 
patterns of an established social code—‘the language’—may well 
provide a simple model for the far more complex analysis of social 
behaviour as a whole. The same is true of the linguistic techniques 
of comparing such codes or institutions, and of tracing their evolu- 
tion. In studying cultural diffusion, for instance, and establishing 
cultural areas, the anthropologist may well do more than take 
account of linguistic data; he may find it useful to note what 
parallels in procedure there are to the more clearcut study of 
linguistic diffusion, and of language areas; and also what parallels 
are lacking.’ Again, ‘linguistic borrowing’ and ‘linguistic inter- 
ference’ (i.e., the ways in which two languages, meeting within a 
single person, influence one another) may provide suggestive 
analogies for explaining, even for predicting, how two different 
civilizations, making contact within a single community, come to 
terms. More generally the notions of linguistic function and struc- 
ture, and the use made of them, should be suggestive and congenial 
to the anthropologist’s or sociologist’s concern with social function 
and social structure—more so than the related biological or mathe- 
matical notions, between which in fact the linguist seems to have 
found an intermediate position.’ 

Linguistics and the (other) social sciences will collaborate in 
many special fields of research: whether in examining linguistic 
‘barriers’ (such as the English ‘accent bar’) or in studying ‘channels’ 
of communication such as the modern mass-media, their influence 
and their techniques. Of the steadily multiplying tasks of ‘social 
engineering’, many are—at least in part—problems of communi- 
cation. 

New disciplines, like cybernetics and information theory, begin to 
cluster around such tasks. Communication engineering is a con- 
stantly expanding branch of technology. More and more frequently, 
the ‘general linguist’ finds himself working side by side with the 
mathematician and the electrical engineer. An automatic (photo- 
electric) ‘reader’ may well be expected to be built on principles 
similar to those of phonological (and ‘graphemic’) analysis. The 
urgent demand for maximum economy in the use of existing com- 
munication-channels calls for a phonological selection of what is 
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essential for transmission. Mechanical translation can only be based 
on very explicit lexicological and grammatical comparison.’ Much 
linguistic research is actually sponsored at present by telephone 
companies, television companies, army signal corps, medical 
research councils, educational institutions. And this is not surprising. 

It would be improper of us, even in our most theoretical moods, 
to look down on those technological applications. They are the 
life-blood of a development which we have recently heard a biologist 
describe as nothing less than the ‘non-genetical evolution of man- 
kind’.'* The fact that ‘communication’ is becoming almost every- 
body’s province at present is perhaps somewhat disconcerting. We 
have to ask in every case: ‘What aspect of communication? In what 
context?’ But the biologist might help us to understand the pervasive 
interest of the subject. As to his own position, he may rightly claim 
not to be a new arrival in this field. The border-region between liv- 
ing and mechanical structures is familiar ground for him. They are 
really ancient analogies between animal and machine that are being 
taken up once more, when the functioning of a living organism is 
described in terms of cybernetics; and it is only to pursue such 
analogies in the other direction, when the artefacts of social com- 
munication and cultural tradition are claimed to be ‘biological’ in 
character—to represent, in fact, a process of heredity, ‘non-genetical 


. heredity’. The core of this process, its principal medium or channel, 


are of course the various human languages. A language is the 
supreme example of a possession which is neither artefact nor 
organic growth. We could also say that it has something of both. 
The fact that language is amenable to ‘artificial’ modification—con- 
sider technical vocabularies, mathematical symbols, international 
auxiliary languages, and the countless innovations of everyday usage 
—has brought the linguist into the company of the engineers; while, 
on the other hand, analogies between the two kinds of evolution, 
the strictly biological and the linguistic, have been responsible, as 
we have seen, for the linguist’s original association with the biolo- 
gist. It is of course only in tracing those changing patterns which 
represent the medium of communication, that we can find any 
closer analogies to the study of genetical evolution; and even here, 
it is as important to stress the differences as it is to note the analogies. 
When we proceed to consider what it is that language mediates from 
generation to generation—that is, when we proceed to examine the 
history of human civilization—the analogies to genetical evolution 
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become altogether faint, and therefore liable to mislead rather than 
enlighten. But at this point, we have reached the margins of both 
linguistics and biology. 

The general historian has little use for the principles of linguistic 
inquiry. But he, too, wants some historical facts which only the 
linguist and philologist can establish for him. His links, then, are 
with the study of special languages and language-groups rather than 
with general linguistics. But there is one further special discipline 
whose association with general linguistic studies is particularly close, 
namely, psychology. Linguistic and psychological interests meet over 
a wide field—so wide, indeed, that scholars who like their lines of 
research to be neatly signposted have suggested a special label to 
mark this particular border-land: they have begun to speak of 
‘psycho-linguistics’. 

Most psychologists appear to regard verbal behaviour as an 
important part of human behaviour. Some would go so far as to 
describe it as the distinctive mark of what there is human about 
human behaviour. ‘Man—the animal which speaks’ seems to be a 
plausible definition. (If other animals had comparable gifts of 
language, they would—we may assume—show comparable evidence 
of ‘non-genetical evolution’.) It is true, of course, that the psycholo- 
gist is interested mainly in the uses of language, while the linguist’s 
primary concern is with its internal structure. But these self-imposed 
restrictions of the two disciplines are precisely the reason why, in a 
great number of practical tasks, they are in need of each other. 

It is clear, for instance, that a psychologist operating with verbal 
stimuli wants to be able to judge to what extent a person’s responses 
are due to ‘structural pressures’ of his language, and to what extent 
they are due to other factors. The linguist, again, has to remember, 
and often needs to be reminded, that his analytic statements about 
the structure of utterances do not tell how a speaker actually con- 
structs them. And yet, we should be able to establish an intelligible 
connection between the analysis of speech on the one hand, and 
the psychology of speaking on the other. It is the practical need 
for such a connection that has brought linguists and psychologists 
together in a number of special fields of research: the learning of 
language by children and by adults; bilingualism, with the pheno- 
menon of ‘interference’ between different habits of speech; aphasia 
and other speech-disorders; individual disabilities such as deafness 
or speech-defects; as well as those tasks of social research, already 
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mentioned, many of which require a number of different disciplines 
to meet in a common enterprise. 

More generally, again, it would appear that the linguistic tech- 
niques of analysing verbal behaviour may provide suggestive 
analogies for psychological analysis. There is especially one central 
methodological problem which psychology and linguistics have in 
common, which—in spite of heroic efforts—neither seems to be able 
either to dispose of or to ignore—namely ‘mental facts’. The pro- 
cesses of the ‘inner life’ (perceiving, thinking, dreaming, concept- 
formation) or mere subjective attitudes and dispositions—these 
seem to present the same problem of verification as does, in 
linguistic studies, the verification of ‘meanings’. The way in which 
modern linguistics has tackled this problem, more particularly, the 
way in which it has set about freeing itself from the control of an 
unhelpful metaphysical dualism of ‘body and mind’, should find 
sympathy and support among psychologists. And it almost goes 
without saying that the linguist’s considerable success here should 
also be of interest to the philosopher. 

The contemporary philosopher’s own excursions into the field 
of linguistic analysis, though rather unmethodical and casual, 
exhibit some significant similarities to modern linguistics. These 
parallels are worth pursuing. The linguist’s methods of analysis seem 
to afford opportunities for fruitful generalization. The problem just 
cited of ‘mental facts’, of the ‘concepts’ of mind and meaning, is 
perhaps an instance. Even the old ‘body and mind’ problem might 
appear in a new light, if viewed as of analogous complexion to 
that simpler one of ‘sound and meaning’, which modern linguistics 
has come to tackle in a new way. The philosopher’s contribution is 
still wanted. If the linguist—with the support of psychologists and 
philosophers—has found it necessary to free himself from the control 
of one metaphysical theory, it yet would only be another meta- 
physical theory that could complete his liberation. 

The philosophical interest of general linguistic studies is not con- 
fined to the theory of meaning. Indeed, philosophers have been less 
concerned, as a rule, to explain language than to look upon it as a 
source of information. It has always appeared reasonable to suppose 
that ‘what can or cannot be said’ may provide a clue to ‘what can 
or cannot be thought’, or even to ‘what can or cannot be’. But the 
inclination to suppose this has never been more pronounced than it 
is today. We are bound to ask to what extent we may trust this 
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inclination; and it does seem to be worth while, here, at least to 
consult with the linguist. His main task is, after all, to state exactly 
what the restrictions are to which we submit in speaking a language 
—to extract from the general ‘flow of speech’ the grammatical and 
semantic restrictions upon our freedom to say things. What we know 
of the general nature of these restrictions should help us to see more 
clearly, to what extent the instrument of language can be relied 
upon as a source of information. 

Further, and lastly, even linguistic comparison has an obvious 
claim on the philosopher’s attention. The question, for instance, 
what exactly we do when we ‘translate’ is a puzzling and crucial 
question for him as much as for the linguist. The logician, especially, 
can hardly avoid engaging in comparative linguistic studies. He 
cannot be content to devise an internally consistent and efficient 
symbolic system. He has to compare his system with others, and, 
unavoidably, with any of the natural languages in which it is em- 
bedded. In order to communicate at all, and also in order to put his 
system to work, he must be able to establish secure ties between it 
and the language of everyday life. 

The time may come, when philosophy is no longer associated with 
general linguistics any more closely than, say, with biology or 
physics. But for the present and the immediate future at least, the 
association must remain especially close—so close, indeed, that to 
discover precisely where their co-operation ends is itself one of the 
more urgent tasks for their joint efforts. 


* * * * 


General linguistics will doubtless continue to be described as a 
science. In general approach and methods it is more akin to the 
sciences than the arts. Yet most of its closest ties are with disciplines 
which themselves lie outside, or at any rate not wholly within, the 
faculty of science. This alone would justify placing the teaching of 
the subject in the faculty of arts. It is of all the sciences the one 
that concerns the arts students most. It is the science of his tools 
—indeed, the science of the principal instrument of human civiliza- 
tion. If it is desirable for the arts student to have some acquaint- 
ance with scientific thought, this surely, is one of his opportunities. 

It should be clear, then, how inappropriate it would be to describe 
the introduction of general linguistics into university curricula as 
‘another step on the road to specialization’. It is ‘another step’; but 
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not along that nineteenth century line of development which has 
given us the familiar proliferation of university subjects. That was, 
very largely, a process of specialization on vocational lines. General 
linguistics is capable of contributing to a variety of professional 
qualifications; yet it cannot be said to owe its origin as a ‘subject’ to 
any one vocational demand in particular. Rather, it is among those 
university studies, old and new, which moderate, and may help us 
to counteract, the general trend towards vocational specialization. 
This trend, obviously beneficial as it is in spite of all its ill effects, 
cannot be halted; it can only be moderated and corrected. Any 
subject that borders on a large number of others provides some kind 
of corrective. 

We know by now that we cannot retrace our steps. The specialist 
studies cannot be made to return to the fold of philosophy and the 
classics. But while philosophy, and to some extent the classics, 
continue to provide important links, they may receive new support 
from the introduction of studies, which, though themselves special 
disciplines, yet cut across the boundaries of a number of others. 
A ‘bridge-subject’ of this kind naturally contributes something to 
all the other studies whose traffic it carries; it also stands to con- 
tribute something useful to the professional equipment of those who 
have chosen to use the new roads it has opened up for them. In 
general linguistics we do have ‘yet another special subject’; but 
one that may help to redeem specialization. 
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(Language and Speech, 1959, pp. 11 f.) 

14 ‘The technique . . . can be described as a serial contextualization of our 
facts, context within context, each one being a function, an organ of the bigger 
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in Communication in the Modern World. (The British Association Granada 
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18 P. B. Medawar in the sixth of his Reith Lectures on ‘The Future of Man’. 
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STUDENT DREAMERS OF PAKISTAN 


JOHN E. OWEN 
Professor of Sociology, Wisconsin State College, U.S.A. 


PAKISTAN’S university students reflect the problems of a new nation 
born in chaos and conflict, a land that has been marked by in- 
stability, lack of direction, and ubiquitous poverty. 

For a European professor,' the initial impact of Pakistani students 
is occasionally bewildering, at times amusing, and always fascinat- 
ing. The Pakistanis show a combination of personality traits that 
render generalizations dangerous. They have the Asian emphasis 
on ‘saving face’, an excessive politeness, a verbosity of eloquent 
language, and an outgoing open-heartedness that stands in refresh- 
ing contrast to the veneer of sophistication shown by many Western 
undergraduates. Yet their manner or habits of study cannot be 
judged by European standards, any more appropriately than 
Oriental yardsticks could legitimately be applied to their Western 
counterparts. 

The Pakistani’s respect for a professor is such that he auto- 
matically rises when the pedant enters the classroom. The student 
who is late to a class will bow and ask if he may come in before 
entering the room, and if a professor or lecturer attends a student 
debate his presence as ‘respected teacher’ will be acknowledged by 
every speaker. ‘I could not attend yesterday’s class, Sir, because I 
had dysentery. But I implore you, Sir, from the core of my heart 
not to mark me absent. Test me, Sir, and I will show you my know- 
ledge,’ is fairly typical of student language in addressing a professor. 
This appealing naiveté results in the type of questions that European 
or American undergraduates would never dream of asking. A visit- 
ing professor will be asked several times if he has any children, and 
if not, why not, followed by an inquiry as to how he expects to be 
supported in his old age. Student curiosity will also bring questions 
on the amount of his salary and how much he paid for his shirt 
or jacket. 

The Pakistani student’s emotions are close to the surface and his 
feelings are very easily aroused. His sense of values is soon violated, 
yet he is quick to respond to kindness and courtesy. Paradoxically, 
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this respect and personal interest in his teachers is combined with 
a widespread ‘anti-authority’ attitude. Any demand that he con- 
siders unreasonable may result in a deputation to the Vice- 
Chancellor or even a strike. In the summer of 1958 the walls of 
the University of Karachi were plastered with printed signs: 
‘Attention, Mr. Vice-Chancellor! We demand that you listen to our 
grievances! We will not be intimidated!’ There followed a list of 
student demands, including a 25 per cent reduction in tuition fees, 
an easier admissions policy, and a higher percentage of examination 
successes. 

The Muslim student has no contact with girls until an arranged 
marriage after his college days, and sex frustration is one of the 
factors that may account for his psychological unrest. It is only in 
the last ten years that girls have attended Pakistan’s universities and 
they have negligible association with the men who comprise the 
majority of the student population. The few girls in a class will 
wait until both the men and the lecturer have entered the room; 
they then sit in a group on the front row, apart from the males. 
Their presence in colourful sarees becomes a focal point for class 
attention until the lecture begins. Much of the talk in the men’s 
halls of residence is reportedly of girls and sex, and although it 
is a violation of Muslim mores some boys will meet girls secretly. 

Changes are occurring and the old-fashioned burqa is slowly dis- 
appearing, but the Pakistani youth derives no immediate benefit. 
“We will be old men before we can talk to girls,’ one of them rue- 
fully declared. At a student drama festival or university function, 
men and women sit on separate sides of the hall. Girl students of 
Dacca University gave a dramatic and dancing performance in the 
autumn of 1958, a thing that even five years previously would have 
brought repercussions from the orthodox Muslims. Some students 
(an estimated fifteen per cent) are secretly married and receive 
financial support from the girl’s father, but the unnatural relation- 
ship between the sexes colours their whole approach to life. At a 
Dacca student debate on arranged versus courted marriages, the 
vote was two to one in favour of the arranged match. A motion 
decrying higher education for women as being ‘detrimental to their 
primary function in life’ was also carried by a sizable majority. 

The academic year runs from October to June or July to April 
at some universities, and the actual dates of closing depend on a 
Muslim holiday, the date of which is determined by the moon and 
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its cycles. There is a tendency to take frequent holiday at very short 
notice, to celebrate national achievements (e.g., a Pakistani’s swim- 
ming the English Channel in 1958) or an athletic victory, together 
with the Christmas vacation and all the regular Muslim feasts and 
holy-days. 

Many undergratuates are relatively indifferent to Islam. Their 
dormitories have prayer-rooms but they are used: only by a minority. 
‘Our students have lost their moorings and are groping for new 
values,’ a university dean told the writer. A few still refer to ‘our 
Holy Prophet’ in student debates, and will say that they hope to 
get good honors degrees ‘if it is the will of Allah’, but Islam does 
not hold appreciable influence over their thinking. The writer has 
been told on good authority that seventy-five per cent of university 
students do not believe in evolution, and has had the experience 
of spending an entire lecture-hour in listening to a series of con- 
fused if ingenious student arguments against Darwin. But religion 
per se is not a pressing issue with them. 

Politics is of much more actual concern. Any classroom reference 
to Nasser is apt to bring both cheers and jeers. A few see Nasser as 
the symbol of a rising Asia against the West. Others dislike him 
since he insulted Pakistan’s ex-Premier Suhrawardy and did not 
come to Pakistan’s support on the Kashmir issue. A few student 
Communists and their organizations were finanacially aided from 
Calcutta and Red China, though are now outlawed by the martial 
law regime of Field-Marshal Ayub Khan, which appeared to be 
welcomed by most students, although it put an end to undergraduate 
riots and demonstrations. Anti-western sentiments are seldom ex- 
pressed in the presence of a European or American visitor, but 
anti-U.S. feeling does exist among a segment of students who tend 
to laugh at America as an uncultured nation possessing wealth and 
little else. Their common dream is to study in America, and they 
attend U.S. Information Service lectures and gaze at films depict- 
ing life in a land that most of them will never see. Yet they will at 
times tend to take a condescending attitude to the quality of 
American education. “We feel that American degrees are too cheap. 
We have more respect for British universities.’ This remark from 
an unusually frank Bengali expressed a view shared by a relative 
proportion of them. 

In his study-habits the Pakistani is the victim of the worst features 
of an alien European educational heritage. Pakistan’s universities 
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lay predominant stress upon the passing of examinations, based on 
the reading of the prescribed texts over a period of two or three 
years. The student has to learn both English and Bengali (Urdu in 
West Pakistan) together with Persian and/or Arabic, and as a 
result may not be able to express himself very fluently in any 
medium. There is little incentive for critical thinking or imagina- 
tion and little attempt to relate education to daily life. A heavy 
premium is laid on rote learning and memory-work, and concepts 
and definitions become academically sacred. But the Pakistani 
youth has an impassioned love for lyricism and poetic literature 
suggestive of fifteenth century England and the Continent. 

Every university department publishes a printed syllabus of its 
lectures and impressive lists of recommended reading, but the 
cost of textbooks, even when they are available, is prohibitive to 
most students. The few library copies are in such demand that 
guards have to check each book taken out. Many students rely on 
an ‘examination-aid’ or paper-covered ‘cram-book’ from Calcutta 
especially designed to get them through the all-important final 
degree examination. The significance attached to examinations is 
such that the ‘eleven-plus’ in England would fade into a secondary 
place in importance. The student’s entire life-time career, and even 
his marriage, may depend on his graded position in the results. 

The poverty of Pakistani undergraduates, and the living condi- 
tions they have to endure in college, have to be seen to be com- 
prehended. Competition for entrance makes it an achievement to 
be in a university at all. Once admitted, there follows for most of 
them a constant struggle to remain there. The majority of them live 
on less than the rupee equivalent of ten or twelve pounds a month. 
Tuition is fifteen rupees (a guinea) a month in most colleges; a 
room in a dormitory will cost from one rupee, eight annas to three 
rupees (two shillings to six shillings) per month; meals in hall cost 
about fifty shillings a month. And yet their family background is 
so penurious that even these sums are a burden to them. The 
writer was invited to tea in the home of a typical Dacca student, a 
youth of twenty. The ‘home’ was a hut of cane-matting walls, with 
a dirt floor, cane chairs and cheap mattress bed. It was divided into 
two ‘rooms’ by a canvas curtain. A corrugated iron roof on which 
the monsoon rain pelted down made conversation difficult. 
Apologetically, he explained that ‘we are just an ordinary middle 
class family’, which in Bengal means an income equivalent to 
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"seven or perhaps ten pounds a week. A few struggle from month 
to month on the equivalent of five pounds, which means enjoying 
only two meals a day, a bare minimum of the basic rice diet, and 
an occasional cup of tea. For most students, even a fourpenny rick- 
shaw ride is beyond their budget. About one-quarter of them work 
as tutors to children for room and board, or ruin their eyes as 
typesetters on newspapers. The writer learned of one student, a 
village boy whose family included six other children, whose father’s 
income was equal to seven pounds a month. Communism has not 
made any noticeable impact upon the Pakistani villager, despite 
his average income of a shilling a day, and although there is some 
left-wing and revolutionary sentiment among students, a feeling 
that there is no virtue in not being a Communist when one lives in 
a rich country, yet only a very small minority, perhaps one per cent, 
are actually Communist. 

With the exception of Punjab University in Lahore, an imposing 
edifice, college buildings are depressing and dilapidated. At Dacca, 
lecturer’s offices overlook a dirty ghat or pond where women wash 
clothes and oxen are bathed. Mangy goats and their off-spring lie 
on the grass, and the ‘university union building’ is an open wooden 
shed with a primitive tea-stall by a muddy field. Classrooms are 
badly-lit and cramped. Black crows sit on the window-sills and the 
premises are known to be snake-infested. Cobras have sometimes 
lodged in the offices of department heads during the rainy season. 
The University of Karachi, in a former secondary school building 
on a down-town street, adjoins refugee huts where naked beggar 
children play outside the science laboratories. Dormitories are 
barren of furniture and overcrowded. And yet student pride in the 
institutions is strong and genuine, and inter-dormitory cricket and 
football evoke great enthusiasm. And that the learning process can 
occur in such unpromising surroundings is an indirect rebuke to 
academic life in more fortunate lands of the West where collegiate 
settings are not always appreciated as they might be, as occasional 
student vandalism attests. 

The quality of instruction has suffered from the exodus of Hindu 
professors at Partition. Most Pakistani lecturers earn less than ten 
pounds a week; junior college lecturers may get as little as two 
pounds a week. Many of them regard teaching merely as a 
stepping-stone to some other better-paying career, and the students 
know it. They also know that when they get their degrees they will 
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have to get jobs as clerks or secondary school teachers at twenty- 
five rupees (two pounds) a week, and they will in all probability 
have to support their family in some distant village. The few very 
fortunate ones will reach the occupational Mecca of the Civil Service 
but for the majority under-employment and sub-standard housing 
are their lot. The pre-1947 university system existed to train men as 
clerks and civil servants in the colonial regime, but today the num- 
ber of such posts is far too small for all the qualified applicants 
available. Well-paying manual jobs are not to be had, and in any 
case the Pakistani student looks down upon any work involving 
the use of his hands as degrading, in status and social esteem. 

Yet the future is not without signs of promise. Pakistan began 
with literally nothing and in a dozen years she has made appre- 
ciable strides. Industrialization is taking place, young technicians 
are being trained (science and economics are popular subjects, since 
they mean a job) and living standards are slowly rising. The new 
martial law regime has drawn up ambitious plans for educational 
reforms at all levels, and it would be wrong to claim that the morale 
of students is low. They manifest many lovable qualities, and their 
beautiful dark faces and expressive eyes show a delicacy of refine- 
ment, charged with an energy that is as yet undirected. 


NOTE 
1 I was visiting Professor of Sociology, University of Dacca, 1958-59. 








INDIAN UNIVERSITIES IN TRANSITION 
RHONA GHATE 


THE universities have been the target of a good deal of criticism in 
India ever since Independence. The critics, from the University 
Education Commission down to the humblest student’s parent, com- 
plain of overcrowding, low standards of attainment, the mediocrity 
of teaching; and hardly a week passes without a lament from some- 
one in authority on the subject of student indiscipline. This does not 
often reach the proportions that it did in Benares, where the univer- 
sity had to be closed for several months; but in the form of attitudes 
and behaviour more suited to a fourth form than a university college 
it is extremely widespread. 

It is often said that the trouble is that the universities have stag- 
nated and failed to meet the challenge of new conditions. In some 
ways this may be true; but it is also arguable that, far from stagnat- 
ing, they have been growing fast, and that much of the trouble is 
in the nature of growing pains inevitable in a time of rapid expansion 
and social change. 

In the first place the sheer increase in numbers of undergraduates 
has been enormous. No less than fourteen new universities were 
founded in the decade following Independence, and the number of 
university students has probably nearly trebled. A recently founded 
college in Bombay grew to an enrolment of over 3,000 in six years. 

Partly this sudden inflation is surely a healthy sign, in so far as 
it reflects the increasing numbers wanting university education and 
able to pay for it. And the students are coming from a much wider 
social range than ever before. Many of the new students are the 
sons of shopkeepers or petty government officials (not yet unfortu- 
nately of villagers); and, since fees and expenses are pretty uniform 
over the whole country, they are to be found in every college mixing 
on equal terms with the more privileged. If dégager l’élite was ever 
the universities’ aim, it certainly is not now. Also, the new students 
include considerable numbers from the lowest castes (officially 
known as the ‘backward classes’), for whom generous government 
scholarships are now available. 

But while it is all to the good that such boys are coming to college, 
it makes the task of education in any wide sense more difficult, in 
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that so many of them come from uncultured homes. Their parents 
probably have no books, and take little interest in their activities. 
When they go home after college they have resources for no recre- 
ation other than wandering round the streets and occasionally visit- 
ing a cinema (whether the film is Indian or American makes little 
difference as far as the cultural gain is concerned). Thus the college 
has to work from scratch. 

The increase in numbers is also bad in so far as many college 
entrants, from whatever social class, are intellectually quite unsuited 
to, and uninterested in, university work. A measure of this is the 
appalling wastage that takes place in almost every university in the 
percentage of failures at the first examination, low though the pass 
standard is. The University Education Commission noted that 
failures in the Intermediate examination vary between 40 per cent 
and 60 per cent. Many of these students seek admission only because 
their parents take it for granted that every boy should go to college 
who possibly can. A B.A., or nowadays more often a B.Sc., still 
spells prestige as in no other country. And with some reason, since 
the possession of a degree is usually the condition for a worthwhile 
job in almost any career, whether it be social service, architecture, or 
even nursing. The colleges for their part are too often unwilling to 
limit admissions for fear of losing income from fees. The time has 
certainly come for a change of attitude on the part of colleges and 
would-be students, coupled with wider facilities for vocational edu- 
cation of every kind and the relaxation of the demand for a degree 
for jobs where it is irrelevant. 

Only less urgent than the need to limit numbers and weed out 
unsuitable applicants is the need to raise the age and maturity of 
all university entrants, which involves changes in the traditional 
pattern of education. 

As far as the universities are concerned this pattern—founded in 
the mid-nineteenth century on London University—has long been 
remarkably uniform throughout the country. Except for a few ex- 
periments like Tagore’s Visva-Bharati University at Shantiniketan, 
and the Jamia Millia Islamia founded on Gandhi’s ideas, you can 
go from one university to another and hardly notice any difference. 
They are almost all non-residential collegiate universities, in which 
the colleges do the teaching at least up to the first degree. The course 
usually consists of two years followed by the Intermediate examina- 
tion, and another two years for the B.A. or B.Sc. The entrance quali- 
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fication is the local Matriculation, and since there has never been 
any lower age limit the tendency is to race through school as quickly 
as possible, and do matric and enter college as early as possible. 
Parents not infrequently boast that their son or daughter passed 
matric at fourteen and the B.A. at eighteen. The average university 
entrant is perhaps sixteen. 

Obviously such students, however bright, are not mature enough 
to tackle university work; nor has the average school given them 
any training in using a library or organizing their own time. The 
colleges therefore try to treat them like schoolboys, but without the 
advantage of small classes. They are given a full time-table of com- 
pulsory lectures; and the result, in the first year at least, is too often 
a hundred and fifty actively unwilling listeners. 

As early as 1919 the Calcutta University Commission recom- 
mended that the stage of admission to universities should be the 
present Intermediate. But only the universities of the United Pro- 
vinces (Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra) adopted this scheme, with 
the result that their standards are well above others. Then in 1941 
Delhi University adopted a three-year degree course, abolishing the 
Intermediate and demanding a considerably higher entrance qualifi- 
cation than the old matric. In practice this means then an extra 
year’s work is done at school. Most of the other universities are in 
various stages of following Delhi’s example, and will certainly 
benefit from doing so. 

But the factor more responsible than anything else in recent years 
for lowered standards and shoddy work is the language mix-up. 
Yet this is essentially a transitional problem; and, while the disloca- 
tion it has caused has perhaps been needlessly increased by mistakes 
and excessive zeal, it had to be faced sooner or later. 

The question of the relative places of English and Indian langu- 
ages in education is of course bound up with the whole problem of 
the displacement of English as the language of public life. Before 
Independence the situation was that the whole administration of 
the country, the professions and higher education were carried on in 
a language understood by barely one per cent of the people— 
English. And in spite of all the difficulties of a change, almost every- 
one was agreed that this was an impossible situation if India was 
to become a democracy in any real sense. The main difficulty of 
course was the absence of a universally understood Indian language 
to take the place of English. There was Hindi, spoken by roughly 
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40 per cent of the people, and there were about ten other main 
regional languages. The only solution seemed to be for each state 
to do its business in the language of its own region, and for every 
effort to be made to develop Hindi into a ‘national language’ so 
that it could be used as the medium of all-India communication and 
the official language of the Union. Many state governments have 
already changed over to their own languages, and it now looks as 
though Hindi will become the official language of the Union within 
the next decade. 

The obvious corollary was that the regional language (i.e., in the 
vast majority of cases the child’s own mother tongue) must be used 
as the medium of instruction in schools, and that (in the non-Hindi 
areas) Hindi should be taught as the second language—inevitably 
at the expense of English. Thus English not only ceased to be the 
medium of secondary education, but in some states was taught for 
only three or four years as a subject. 

The effect on the universities, which have always taught in 
English, has certainly been disastrous. Whereas previously a boy, by 
hearing and using English as the medium for all subjects at school, 
usually muddled through to a working knowledge of it, this is no 
longer so: the average university entrant now cannot follow a lecture 
in English and has to spend the first year making good this 
deficiency. 

Various half-measures are being tried at the moment. Some 
universities allow the candidate to answer examination papers in his 
mother tongue, even when the lectures have been in English. Some 
colleges have changed to the regional language as the medium for 
arts subjects, but not for science. The only answer seems to be that 
as soon as possible the change should be made to Hindi or the 
regional language as the medium for all subjects; and most of the 
universities have decided to do so within the next few years. The 
most formidable difficulty is the lack of books in Indian languages, 
and especially of scientific and technical books, and even of the 
technical terms needed for their translation. There is also the great 
disadvantage that contact between universities within India and 
with the outside world will inevitably be curtailed and the danger of 
parochialism increased. 

There has recently however been a much clearer recognition of 
the desirability of keeping English as a compulsory subsidiary 
language throughout the secondary and higher stages, partly on the 
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grounds of necessity as a means of access to scientific knowledge, 
and partly in a wider sense as a means of contact with world thought 
and culture. The University Grants Commission and the All India 
Secondary Education Board have recently recommended that 
English should be taught for six years at secondary schools and 
should continue to be a compulsory subject in the universities even 
after the change of medium. 

How and what English should be taught at the universities when 
the transition is over is not so clear. It may be agreed that the aim 
of the compulsory courses should be a command of ‘factual English’ 
which will enable everyone to read simple books. But since small 
classes will continue to be financially impracticable in the fore- 
seeable future it does not seem likely that much useful language 
teaching as such can be done at the university stage. The most that 
can be done probably is to increase fluency and encourage general 
reading, if the schools have given a proper foundation. No doubt 
there will always be some students who want to take English litera- 
ture as a subject, and who have sufficient command of the language 
to do so. 

Limiting numbers, raising entrance standards, and establishing 
Indian languages as the media of instruction—these are probably 
all essential conditions for an improvement in the quality of teach- 
ing and of learning. Another condition is an improvement in the 
status of the university teacher. 

Since the war the disparity between the monetary rewards of 
teaching on the one hand and of government service or business on 
the other have become so great that it is hardly unfair to say that 
the average college is staffed about equally by the very young who 
hope soon to go on elsewhere and the rather old who have given 
up the hope of going elsewhere. Though often devoted and con- 
scientious, neither group make ideal teachers; and few consider it 
their business to undertake research. Indeed summer vacations are 
usually spent correcting examination papers in order to supplement 
meagre incomes. Lectures are all too often confined to the economics 
of thirty years ago or the word-by-word ‘explanation’ of a Shelley 
poem, varied by occasional note-dictating. It is understandable that 
the student’s response, apart from ‘indiscipline’, is often recourse to 
‘question and answer’ books which can be obtained for a few annas 
in the bazaar, or to an Indian edition of, say, Silas Marner with 
‘important sentences’ picked out in black type. 
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The University Education Commission rightly saw that raising 
pay scales would do more to improve the calibre of the teacher than 
the appeals which are sometimes made to him to return to the dis- 
interested attitude of the sage of old surrounded by pupils in his 
forest ashram. And ten years after their recommendations, thanks 
largely to more generous grants from the Union Government, the 
scales are at last being considerably raised in most universities. The 
new scales while modest are not ludicrous as were the old, and may 
be enough to persuade more of the young and keen to make teach- 
ing a permanent career. Taken all in all there seem reasonable 
grounds for optimism, and for believing that the problems touched 
on here, and the many others that beset universities in a poor but 
rapidly developing country, will be overcome. 








UNIVERSITY STUDENT, 1953 
Ill. MEN AND WOMEN, HOURS OF STUDY 


NICOLAS MALLESON, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Physician, Student Health Service, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London 


THE first paper in this series' reported the general nature of this 
survey into the 1953 undergraduates at University College, and its 
findings; the second? reported on the differences in schooling and 
background. This paper will compare some of the data applying 
to men and women students, and will consider the hours of study 
reported. Only the 470 Average Age Home Students will be con- 
sidered here. 

Of the 470 Average Age Home Students, 128 were women, 342 
were men. Table I, giving the father’s occupation, suggests they 
were not of entirely comparable social backgrounds; there were 


Tasie I. FatHer’s OCCUPATION: SEX 











| 

Men Women 
Social Group I 98 (30%) 53 (44%) 
Social Group II | 67 (21%) 27 (23%) 
Social Group Ill | 100 (31%) | 29 (24%) 
Retired or Died S38. i8%) )«6| 6M (9%) 





a higher proportion of Social Group I among the women than the 
men; 44 per cent and 30 per cent of the entries respectively. There 
was a lower proportion of Social Group III, 24 per cent and 31 
per cent. Their schooling, however, was not very different (see pre- 
vious paper for discussion and full data): 60 per cent of the 
women had been to grammar school, as compared with 62 per 
cent of the men. There were however some quite interesting differ- 
ences in those facets of social background and family pressures that 
were discussed in relation to school in the previous paper. Some of 
these are given in Table II. Although a higher proportion of 
women reported that they had always assumed they would go to 
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TaBLe II. Social PressuRES AND BACKGROUND: SEX 
Men Women 
Always assumed would go to University 62 (21%) 40 (37%) 
Only few friends went to University 223 +=(74%) 57 (55%) 
Parents keen on University 194 (65%) $7 (55%) 
Parents neutral about University 100 (33%) 41 (38%) 
Student keen on going to University 230 (77%) 85 (82%) 
Student neutral or against going to University 69 (23%) 20 (19%) 








Percentages are calculated on the 300 questionnaires (men) and 105 questionnaires 
(women) that were returned. 


university (as one might expect from their greater numbers from 
Social Group I), they reported their parents as neutral about their 
going to university more often than the men. This suggests that 
those implicit pressures to succeed which had seemed a hindrance 
to students from the independent schools, may operate less for 
women students. It is interesting to bear this in mind when the 
academic results of men and women are discussed; it may be one 
of the influences which contribute to a higher proportion of 
‘average’ and a lower proportion of ‘poor’ women students. Table 
III shows the first choice of university; fewer of the women gave 








Tasie III. University or First Cuoice: Sex 
| Men Women 
London | 218 (74%) 69 (68%) 
Elsewhere 77 = (26%) 33 (32%) 
| 














London as their first choice; in almost all cases where the prefer- 
ence was elsewhere it was, in fact, for Oxford or Cambridge. This 
too may be a reflection of the higher proportion of Social Group I 
in the women. 

A very much higher proportion of the women, 41 per cent as 
against 14 per cent, were able to get places in halls of residence 
or other Hostels; Table IV gives the data. 


TasBLe TV. PLace or Resmpence: Sex 











Home | Lodging Hostel or Hall 

Men | 132 (30%) | 162 (47%) 48 (14%) 

Women | 36 (28%) 40 (31%) $2 (41% 
| | 
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The questionnaire asked about remunerative work undertaken 
in the different vacations throughout the course. For presentation 
here the approximate total for each individual throughout the whole 
3 years was taken. The figures are given in Table V. Although a 
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TABLE V. VACATION Work: Sex 

















Men Women 
Nil 21 (7%) 23. (22%) 
1-8 weeks | 97 (32%) | 38 (37%) 
9-13 weeks | 82 (28%) | 27 (26%) 
14 + | (15%) 


99 (33%) 16 





very similar proportion worked the more modest amounts, a 
higher proportion of women did no vacation work, and a lower 
proportion did the most, i.e., over 14 weeks. This again may be, in 
part, a reflection of social class difference. 

As far as the more personal characteristics of the entry are re- 
ported, there was some suggestion that the women were more given 
to anxiety, shyness and to examination difficulties than were the 
men (Table VI). There was however no very striking difference in 
the sociability or courtship reported by the entry (Tables VII and 
VIID. 


Taste VI. Personatrry CHARACTERISTICS: Sex 











Men | Women 
Shy and Anxious Group 74 (22%) 37 = (29%) 
Psychiatric Cases 72 (21%) | 41 (32% 
Exam Reactors*® | 56 (16%) | 31 (24%) 


i ae 


* cases treated for pre-examination strain and/or reporting panic or 
disability through examination worry (see *). 











Taste VII. Soctasiiry: Sex 
Men Women 
Almost no friends in mF pod 32 7 
2nd year 7 2 


Almost no friends by mi 
Closest friends in Ist year 
209 80 


final year 
Closest friends changed 78 19 
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Tasie VIII. Courtsuip: Sex. 

















Men Women 
Married at U.C.L. Tost 11 4 
Engaged at U.C.L. inc. married 49 25 
‘Particular Friend of Opposite Sex’ 170 70 
‘No Particular Friend of Opposite Sex’ | 118 27 





Nore: ‘Academic Category’ is evenly dispersed through the courtship categories. 


At the beginning of the survey, a determined effort was made 
to contact every student in the 1953 year. Follow-up letters 
gave students the opportunity to return a card saying they did not 
wish to take part. Table [IX shows the numbers who replied: it is 


TABLE TX. QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED: Sex 

















Men | Women Total 
Questionnaires completed) 300 105 405 
Refused to take part 15 12 27 
Address unknown 13 | 5 18 
No reply 12 6 18 
Died , Sige. 2 

j | 

Total unanswered 42 23 65 
% of A.A.H.S. entry 12% | 18% 14% 








interesting that a rather higher proportion of women refused. It is 
perhaps also of interest that fully 11 of the 27 refusals came from 
lawyers—does this reflect a temperamental characteristic? 

Table X shows the ‘Academic Category’ (see *) achieved by the 


Taste X. Sex: ACADEMIC CATEGORY 








| i | 
| Cream Average Poor Fail 
Men ‘| 101 (30%) | 118 (34%) 73 (21%) $0 (15%) 
Women 32 (25%) | 59 (46%) 21 (16%) | 16 (13%) 
ee 











men and women students. The most notable difference is a pre- 
ponderance of women in the ‘Average’ Category, 46 per cent as 
against 34 per cent; correspondingly there is a relative paucity in 
both the ‘cream’ and ‘poor’ categories. Table XI breaks this data 
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Taste XI. Sex: Facutty Distripution: ACADEMIC CATEGORY 
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! Cream § Average | Poor | Failure 
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into different faculties. Science and Arts, the two biggest faculties, 
both show this excess of ‘Average’ women. Table XII gives the 
academic category of men and women by their fathers’ occupation. 
In Social Group II, ‘Average’ males slightly preponderated, but 
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Cream | Average Poor Fail Total 
Social Group I M 24 29 25 20 98 
F 11 26 7 9 53 
Social Group II M 14 30 15 8 67 
F 8 9 6 4 27 
Social Group III M 34 35 18 13 100 
F 9 16 4 — 29 
Retired, Died, etc. M 22 20 12 4 58 
F 2 5 3 1 11 























the overall excess of ‘Average’ women was otherwise found in both 
Social Group I and Social Group III; it was not, like some of the 
findings discussed in the previous article, simply confined to 
Group I. 

The questionnaire asked students how many hours a day they 
had normally worked (major exams not immediately pending). The 
student was asked to mark in either of three alternatives, ‘1-2 hours’, 
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‘3-5 hours’, ‘more than 5 hours’ for approximate daily stint of 
‘Lectures’, ‘Practicals’, ‘Study’ separately, and for each of the three 
years of the course. This is far from an accurate way of measuring 
the amount of work really done, but it is simple, and is therefore 
useful for a general pilot survey of this kind. About three-quarters 
of the students answering the questionnaires felt able to give an 
unequivocal answer suitable for coding and analysis. 

There are, of course, considerable differences between the 
amounts of Lectures and Practicals reported by students of the 
different faculties. Since these amounts are more or less ‘set’ by 
the college, rather than individually variable, it is only the item 
of private study that is of relevance to a comparison of men and 
women students. 

There is an interesting pattern of difference in the study reported 
by men and women. It is shown in Tables XIIIa and XIIIb. In 
the sciences and engineering there is no difference in the hours of 
private study reported. Both men and women studied very much 
the same amount; their work increased with each year of the course, 
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1-2 hours 3-5 hours +5 hours 
First Year: Men 85 (54%) 60 (39%) 10 (7%) 
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Second Year: Men | 7h (49%) 62 (43%) 11 (8% 
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Women 9 (33%) | 14 (52%) | 4 (15%) 





Taste XIIIs. (Laws, Economics, Arts.) Hours or Strupy: Sex. 




















1-2 hours 3-5 hours +5 hours 

First Year: Men | 48 (45%) 48 (45%) 11 (10%) 
Women 28 (51%) 23 (42%) 4 (7%) 

Second Year: Men | 32 (30%) 57 (35%) 16 (15%) 
Women | 13 24% 34 (62%) 8 (15%) 

Third Year: Men | 16 (16%) 44 (45%) 38 (39%) 
Women | 8 (5%) 13. (24%) 33 (61% 
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but not by very much. In the humanities, however, the picture is 
different. In the first year men and women started off by doing much 
the same amount of private study; and amounts fairly similar to 
that done by the science and engineering students. What they did 
increased progressively in the second and third years, but the 
women increased more than the men. By the third year 61 per cent 
of women in the humanities reported studying over 5 hours daily, 
as opposed to 39 per cent of the men; only 15 per cent and 16 
per cent of the women and men science and engineering students 
reported they were studying more than 5 hours daily in the third 
year. This extra diligence on the part of the women in the 
humanities, though interesting in itself, was not the cause, or at 
any rate the sole cause, of the preponderance of women in the 
‘average’ category, for this was seen in the sciences as well as the 
arts faculty (Table XI). It will be interesting to see whether other 
years at University College show the same preponderance, and 
whether it is found at other colleges. 

In considering the hours that students work generally, it must 
be stressed that the present method of retrospective questioning is 
very inaccurate. Thoday‘ investigated the hours of work reported 
by Birmingham students with much more elegant techniques; for 
any thorough survey methods such as hers should be employed. 
Nevertheless the rough data here can point a general direction 
which can guide more sophisticated research later. 

Tables XIVa and XIVb show the hours of lectures and practicals 
reported by science and engineering students and by humanities 
students. It will be noticed that the amounts of lecturing are really 
very similar for each group, though only very few of the humani- 
ties (geographers, etc.) have anything that can be described as a 
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Taste XIVs. AVERAGE TIME AT ‘PRACTICALS’ DAILy. 























1-2 hours 3-5 hours | more than 5 hours 
Ist Sciences, Engineering 49 111 12 
Year | Humanities 21 | 5 1 
2nd | Sciences, Engineering 28 98 | 20 
Year | Humanities | 23 4 Nil 
3rd | Sciences, Ragineering | 34 81 30 
Year| Humanities 19 | l | Nil 
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‘practical’. This, combined with the data on Table XIIla and XIIIb, 
suggests that of this entry the science and engineering students 
were working longer hours, at any rate in the first two years of 
the course, but insofar as a substantial number of the humanities 
students reported ‘more than 5 hours’ in the third year, it may 
well be that this difference gets less as the course goes on. 

The amount of lectures and practicals set steadily diminishes 
each year of most courses. 

The data from this survey was collected before Thoday’s work 
was available, and hence the questions were not phrased to permit 
any adequate comparisons. Thoday reported the same dropping 
off of formal set work and the same increase of private study in the 
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third year of the course. She also noticed a reasonably close correla- 
tion between the amount of work done and the class of degree 
obtained, irrespective of faculty. The figures here, set out in Table 
XV, are perhaps notable in that they quite fail to show any such 
pattern. A similar lack of correspondence has been noted in a 
previous study of University College medical students.’ 
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The whole question of study hours and, inextricably, study 
techniques promises to be one of the most fruitful in operational 
research in the universities. 


NOTES 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL CULTURE 


SEYMOUR BETSKY 


Professor of English, Montana State University, U.S.A. 


THE first meeting of the Conference on ‘Literature and General 
Culture’ was held at the regular session of the Modern Language 
Association of America (M.L.A.) in December 1958. The purpose 
of a Conference is to explore the advisability of originating a fresh 
field of inquiry not already incorporated in the Association.' 

A certain urgency prompted the inquiry. In part that urgency was 
personal, so that I must take sole responsibility for the idea of the 
inquiry, for the formulations and for the conduct of the meeting to 
this point. At the same time I hoped that my interest in the problem 
was only representative: that others shared with me a concern about 
literature in relation to culture; and that others thought that the 
pooling of talents and specializations in a field so large might win 
a sense of control, where now most of us feel only submergence. 

That intensity of interest proved justified. In order to ensure an 
attendance of thirty-five, I circulated about seventy invitations. 
With the invitations I circulated in mimeographed form the first 
formulations: an attempt to chart the field of inquiry. Virtually 
every one of the invitations was accepted, and where the individual 
indicated that he would be unable to attend, he wished to be kept 
in touch with its progress. Many of those who accepted invitations 
requested additional ones for colleagues. At the meeting, a few 
minutes after the doors were opened, the room was filled to over- 
flowing and the doors had to be closed. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars, critics, historians, sociologists and publishers 
in America attended that meeting. 

The abundance of materials I provided proved, in the event, 
unwieldy for a mixed group—lI took the liberty of inviting many 
non-M.L.A. members—to organize in the space of about one hour. 
The results of the first meeting were therefore inconclusive. How- 
ever, the group expressed a strong desire that the idea be con- 
tinued for 1959. This time the group was kept to some 
fifteen, meeting in Chicago. The results were better, as I shall 
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indicate. Clearly there is a feeling that the inquiry ought to be 
launched forthwith. There remains only some uncertainty about 
the best way to launch it. 


We appear to have reached this point in our deliberations. In 
America, there is considerable interest, the extent of which we have 
so far not estimated, in ‘culture’. We have amassed a large 
bibliography.” Articles on aspects of ‘culture’ seem to be increas- 
ing in national magazines, in those little magazines carefully 
examined and ‘digested’ by the national magazines (itself a signifi- 
cant aspect of the cultural process) and in specialist journals. There 
seem also to be an increasing number of programmes devoted to 
the subject on T.V. 

What is most astonishing is that America is still without basic 
formulations. Each separate article or book or discussion seems to 
drop into the maw of the huge machine for discussion, is given its 
moment—some more extended—of notoriety, and disappears. 
America has not even begun to find agreement about basic formu- 
lations: it does not know what it is looking for. It has difficulty 
‘placing’ the problem historically. To date no individual or group 
of individuals has, with an eye on the present situation, begun the 
inquiry into the American historical past, charted the important 
phases historically, gauged the nature and particularly the tempo of 
change. American specialists in British literature beginning with 
Elizabethan times (little work has been done with pre-Elizabethan 
Britain) are just now beginning to collect some of the documents 
covering the profession of letters, patronage, audiences and publish- 
ing conditions. But each specialist remains within his specialization 
and fails to establish continuity with what precedes or with what 
follows. Nor have Americans come to the resolution—indispensable, 
as I think—that the best guides for their present purposes are in 
Britain. They are happy each to make his ‘contribution to know- 
ledge’ in the standard way. Moreover, American specialists in 
twentieth-century American literature, where the problem of culture 
is felt to be acute, have failed adequately to trace the problem in his- 
torical terms. Indeed, the problem seems to have been relinquished 
to the sociologists with (in more cases than I should like to admit) 
something of a sneer at what academics call ‘sub-literature’. The 
field of serious literature has become the world of ‘aesthetic 
experiences’, divorced from any first-hand connection with 
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American civilization as ‘culture’ appraises that civilization. This 
in a nation where cultural debasement extends further, perhaps, 
than in any country we know. American sociologists cannot be 
trusted, for all the good work they have done, for two essential 
qualifications: critical ability that answers to the demands of the 
better critics; and a developed sense of history, where they can 
see themselves in a tradition of inquiry. 

Nevertheless, a very rich literature on the general subject by 
scholars and critics of letters exists. The inquiry into ‘literature and 
general culture’ came into existence for this very reason; and for 
the added reason that the time seemed to have arrived for a 
collaborative effort. We need to agree upon major formulations. 
We need to suggest where scholarly and critical effort must go now 
and in the future. 

There is need, there is urgency, about the problem, at least for 
those of us who feel that serious writing itself—the better poetry, 
drama, fiction and prose—is threatened with extinction by certain 
developments. We sense, without quite being able yet to demon- 
strate, that the discipline of letters, which means intellectual and 
emotional life and death to those of us who support them in pro- 
fession or as vocation, is becoming so marginalized in our national 
life, or is now so tainted, that our very sense of having a function in 
communal or national life may be seriously questioned. We have 
the feeling that nobody cares whether the world of letters, as it 
answers to our demand for standards, lives or dies. We appear to 
have reached a point where there is only vestigial respect—a kind 
of cultural itch surviving from certain habits now in process of 
dying. In direct and in subtle ways this sense affects our personal 
lives and our commitments to scholarship, criticism and teaching. 

Admittedly, those of us who are more sanguine adopt different 
formulations and attitudes. So far these differences, when they have 
been expressed in the two meetings to date, happily look more to 
exchange than to the assertion only of basic disagreement. 

I have alluded to my own conviction that our best guides are 
to be found in Britain. I say this for the reason that the inquiry into 
‘Culture and Environment’, begun almost thirty years ago in 
Britain, contains some of the best formulations available. That 
material needs to be reviewed, consolidated and brought up to date. 
(The recent books by Richard Hoggart, Raymond Williams and 
Margaret Dalziel, excellent in their ways, fail to establish effective 
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continuity with that work.) Almost nothing is known of it in America. 
Again, one agreement seems common: that ‘letters’ constitute 
one of the best indexes we possess to the culture of a civilization. 
And British literature at all levels represents one of the most re- 
markable achievements of which we know—an achievement 
readily available to Americans through a common language. 


What follows, then, is a summary of the materials that appeared 
recently as a ‘Report of Progress’ and was distributed to individuals 
who have shown an interest. Those who attended the Chicago meet- 
ing had a year to consider the early formulations, and a short time 
to consider the ‘Report of Progress’. 

Nobody in the group has to this point questioned the need to 
give priority to good critical practice wherever, relevantly, it might 
be found: responsible and adequate judgments of literature at all 
levels. It was clear that, while an abundance of practice might be 
found for the better literature, there was little to be found for the 
contemporary best-sellers and for sub-literature. We possess in 
abundance excellent descriptive accounts covering subject matter 
and form, methods of production and audience. But we have not 
pooled our energies to discover a critical method adjusted to it, and 
particularly demonstrations of that method. 

One highly significant agreement seemed to be common in 
both meetings: that there has been an astonishing paucity of good 
critical practice for major writers beginning roughly with the last 
part of the nineteenth century. We have not bothered to see where 
that practice might be found and what it looks like. I am here 
referring to the criticism which has offered the indispensable terms 
for considering which writers are significant and or less significant: 
criticism that has stood the test of time. We appear to have fixed on 
certain writers—T. S. Eliot, Yeats, Conrad, Lawrence, Joyce, 
James, Hemingway and Faulkner are representative—as ‘major’. 
But we have paid little attention to the total process by which the 
stature of a writer arrived. The Chicago group felt that we would 
be without our bearings in the judgment of the lesser literature 
unless we spelled out in some detail the nature of such judgments, 
the individuals responsible, the implications as they related to 
inferior literature and the total machinery of dissemination, par- 
ticularly in publishing and in universities. Moreover, we ought to 
do this work historically. So far we possess a very adequate history 
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of theoretical criticism. But we do not possess the beginning of a 
history of practical criticism of the best kind—practical criticism 
devoted to the judgment of the worth of poetry, drama, fiction and 
prose as separate works appeared, as well as to the revaluation of 
that work with the passage of time.’ 

In addition to good critical practice, there is a need to find 
some working description of the relationship of literature to culture. 
Is it enough to say, as a kind of working description before we 
call attention to the most useful books and articles, that literature 
at all levels expresses the shared assumptions, spoken and unspoken, 
of a writer and audience; and that in the better literature we possess 
not only a critical appraisal of these shared assumptions effectively 
dramatized in the work out there, but also a critical appraisal with 
considerable range? The better literature, written and oral, of a 
particular nation at a particular time is one of the best indexes we 
possess of the total way of life of that civilization because it con- 
stitutes an appraisal, Arnold’s ‘criticism of life’. Can we say, next, 
that a civilization committed to ‘religion’ makes no distinction 
between religion and culture, since religion is culture in the sense of 
a way of thinking that both describes and evaluates; but that when 
a civilization ceases to use religion as a guide to national life, a 
number of disciplines, each increasingly specialist, fills the vacuum, 
each appraising the life of that civilization according to the pro- 
cedure of the discipline? Where religion ‘prevails’, literature is often 
a powerful adjunct. Where religion no longer prevails, literature 
tends to become a substitute. 

Can we say that the better literature offers effectively realized and 
significant appraisals of the total material, spiritual and intellectual 
life? Can we say that the inferior literature offers in its way 
‘inferior’ assumptions, ‘inferior’ realizations and ‘inferior’ 
appraisals? Thus, if we come to know the total literature of a 
civilization at all levels, we have made the indispensable beginning 
and may then move outward to other disciplines for support, quali- 
fication and correction. Moreover, if we can determine what 
literature the national audience supported—provided, of course, 
that we can describe that national audience adequately—we may 
distinguish between the ‘best-seller’ who was Shakespeare or Jonson 
or Dryden or Bunyan or Congreve or Swift or Pope or Fielding or 
Dickens (representatively) and the ‘best-sellers’ of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 
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However, if we read literature primarily for discovering cultural 
patterns, we will be mis-reading—mis-reading just as seriously as 
though we were reading literature for Freudian, Marxist or 
doctrinal-religious patterns. Our procedure must, above all, answer 
to the demands of good critical practice. The writer, inheriting 
certain modes, conventions and models, uses the language available 
to him in order to create the imaginatively ordered work of litera- 
ture, successful and/or significant in varying degrees. He reaches 
out to an audience. That audience contains individuals qualified 
to read the work of literature as literature, able to focus on the 
nature and degree of realization and, finally, to judge its signifi- 
cance. In practice, judgments about significance will inevitably take 
the critic to the writer’s civilization, aspects of which he is apprais- 
ing. If the world of ‘culture’ is the subject of appraisal, then the 
better literature is one of the most effective instruments available. 

The nature of the responsiveness to, and the judgment of, all 
the levels of literature must be examined in some detail as part of 
any programme involving ‘literature and general culture’. 

If we can find some agreement about the better and inferior 
writers at’ a given historical moment, we can focus on the writer 
and ask some of the following questions: What was his formal 
education like? To what degree did his formal education encourage 
an interest in letters? What about the more significant influence of 
the informal education in the smaller and wider community as it 
bore on letters? How and why did a writer fix on the resolution 
to become a man of letters in the serious sense? In the less serious 
sense? Can we compare the different occupations and professions 
open to him at the time; compare the status and compensations 
offered to men of letters compared with men in other occupations 
and professions? In our day, for example, the ‘intellectual’ who 
wishes to go into sciences, pure and applied, has an enormous range. 
Moreover, he may apply all his training (or most of it) in a practical 
way in business and government where the rewards are consider- 
able. Again, the sheer number of ways of making a substantial 
living in our standard-of-living civilization—in production, con- 
sumption, distribution—are incalculable. What might be the terms 
of comparison here with the past? 

Then, too, a serious writer is aware that the number of ways of 
using language, in the world of imagination, in the world of 
practical journalism, in the world of advertising, and in the worlds 
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of government and business, are likewise incalculable. How does 
this enormous group of writers who write purely and simply to 
make money compare with a similar group in Elizabethan times? 
To narrow down the inquiry: Can we discover how many writers 
now write for all the different genres outside of serious literature 
(comic books; inferior films; inferior stage dramas; inferior T.V. 
and radio; marketable fiction of all kinds; popular songs)? How 
many of these people have been trained in colleges and universities? 
What models did they use in order to train themselves? What would 
a comparison with the past look like? 

Can we make a special study of the language available to the 
writer in these terms of comparison-contrast? Let us put it this 
way: Shakespeare’s language made available to him the experience 
of sharing the total life of his England, at all occupational and 
social levels and taking in all the orders of experience. Through- 
out the history of literature we are aware of the degrees to which 
certain writers entered immediately into many ‘worlds’—Bunyan, 
for example; or the degree to which certain writers cut themselves 
off from particular ‘words’—Restoration playwrights, for example. 
In our day, however, the machinery of ‘communication’ appears so 
to have debased the quality of the experience of so much of a 
writer’s world that a serious writer feels a revulsion, an indignity— 
unless, of course, he use satire—about treating that experience 
in his work. 

What can we say about the writer in relation to his profession? 
In the particular historical era, to what degree was a writer forced 
by economic necessity to find a substitute ‘vocation’ in order to 
exist? When did the gravitation of a considerable number of 
writers into universities begin? Is it only an American pheno- 
menon? What has been the history of the profession of letters as 
it relates to this problem? 

Can we say something in detail about the audience for the 
different levels of literature in terms of class, profession or occupa- 
tion, habits of attention, degree of formal and informal education? 
Shall we make a special point about the world which the writer and 
his audience shared—or failed to share—in common? Can we say 
that in a world where religion prevailed, whatever the differences in 
sects, the writer and his audience shared a considerable range of 
reference in common, of conviction in common, and even of differ- 
ence in common? Can we say that the very absence of specializa- 
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tions in almost incalculable number (in our day the proliferation 
of specialization in the total world of letters constitutes one of the 
most serious obstacles to common action) made the task of the 
writer in the past an easier one in relation to audience? Can we say 
that the audience shared a similar ‘knowledge’ about political 
institutions, and differences of political beliefs? About social 
institutions and social beliefs? Of ideas in philosophy, science? 
About its economic modes? About topical allusions of all kinds? 
Can we next make the comparison between a pre-industrial civili- 
zation at a particular time where the degree of sharing, at least as 
it concerned the better literature with some range, must seem im- 
pressive to us, as against our industrial civilization? 

Can we say at each level what standards a given writer kept in 
mind as he wrote or recited? What models? Can we discover what 
were the attitudes of writers towards the so-called ‘guardians of 
letters’, provided we can speak with some confidence about that 
portion of qualified individuals in whose keeping were these stan- 
dards? When do we first meet the phenomenon of considerable 
distrust on the part of writers towards these guardians? Shall we 
begin with Goldsmith? The Romantics? Earlier? And what shall 
we say about the standards in the writing of inferior literature? 

Can we identify these guardians for the different kinds of 
literature, even for sub-literature? What was the nature of 
‘standards’ for the guardians? Did certain standards prevail at any 
time, and did the inferior literature tend to apologize for itself in the 
light of standards? Shall we speak about a gradual decay of stan- 
dards with increased commercialization, or shall we say that stan- 
dards have on the whole remained stable? 

Can we say that the commercialization of literature produced a 
new phenomenon: the ‘middleman of culture’? He is the individual 
who came to rely on a small body of qualified critics, and when 
the time was right tried to sell certain writers to a wider audience, 
as Time magazine does in our day. Is this an accurate description 
for certain writers since, say, the end of the nineteenth century: 
Conrad? Forster? Eliot? Woolf? Faulkner? Lawrence? Yeats? 
Joyce? Others? If this description is accurate, what are the 
implications? 

We need, relatedly, a history of the progress of literature as it 
moved from a certain balance between patronage and the market 
in the Elizabethan age to a very different balance through the cen- 
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turies up to our day. What are the most important books and 
articles? 

Ought we to address ourselves candidly to this question: Is the 
situation for letters in relation to general culture one that is so 
different for an industrial civilization, certainly in its later phases, 
that we are dealing with something unprecedented, historically? Or 
can we find more similarities than differences in any comparison 
of past and present? Our present task, it would seem, is to find 
agreement among scholars about the major phases of the industrial 
revolution. If we perceive that literature registers a response to 
urgent pressures in a particular civilization, each writer following 
his unique urgency and each writer uniquely talented, then we may 
come to see that what we call ‘Romanticism’ in Britain was a 
response to phases of emergent industrialism, complicated, even in 
the early stages, by the influence of the French Revolution and the 
advance of science and scientific method. (In France and in 
America, the beginning phase is quite different; yet in time indus- 
trialism, democracy and science prevail in each nation.) If we 
discard the term ‘Romanticism’ and substitute instead some word 
or phrase to capture the earlier and later phases, we can see in 
‘letters’ a changing responsiveness of a radical kind to these phases, 
particularly since the situation for letters itself undergoes radical 
transformation. Here, then, might be the terms of our discussion: 
Can we say that the goal of industrialism has come to be the 
goal of raising, extending, and defending the standard of living 
(needs, including health, comforts, luxuries, securities, diversions) 
of a nation? Can we say that such a goal has now become virtually 
exclusive, so that serious literature has no significant role to play? 
To spell this out further, can we say that each individual is ex- 
pected—through direct or indirect pressure— to make a contribu- 
tion, large or small, to the production, the consumption, or distri- 
bution of a standard of living item? Can we say that a considerable 
number of individuals are thus able to made an intellectual con- 
tribution towards this goal: e.g., describe how it might be done more 
effectively, understand its nature more adequately, suggest how 
one might ‘adjust’ oneself to its peculiar ecology? Further, that the 
work of such intellectuals has a considerably greater function in 
our civilization, particularly as that work borrows from science and 
the scientific method, than letters? Can we say, too, that ‘literature 
as commodity’ figures in statistical preponderance as a ‘diversion’ 
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(i.e., the Hollywood entertainment industry); and that the diversion 
industry has become so huge, so proliferating, so manipulatory that 
it heavily overshadows—perhaps reduces to insignificance—what 
we call the better literature, i.e., the literature of integrity that tries 
to capture one world honestly, in detail, in subtlety, in richness, in 
relation to history, and uses as indispensable instrument the 
living language? If this is so, can we say that the American national 
mind is destroying effectively what we consider to be one of the 
most significant commentaries on its way of life? 

Can we say that each nation is convinced for the first time in 
recorded history that it can achieve a decent living standard, and 
so control its destiny, by the use of secular intelligence applying 
the method of rational, scientific inquiry? If this is so, what is the 
effect of such a view, interpenetrating national life, on the role of 
serious letters? 

Relatedly, the goal of the French Revolution was the goal of the 
freedom of the individual to raise his living standards without regard 
to class or religion or race. The French Revolution has produced 
its great army of liberals. In fact, much of the serious literature of 
our time is devoted, directly or indirectly, to these liberal goals. 
Do not most liberals feel that the pursuit of letters which does not 
bear on liberal goals is a distraction? (I speak here as a ‘liberal’ 
myself committed to the goals of the French Revolution, who yet 
feels two things: that the goals of liberalism themselves might be 
destroyed by a decay of standard in the implementation of these 
goals, where inferior ideas prevail in the total market; and that the 
danger of uncorrected liberalism might be nothing more nor less 
than the destruction of those standards of the past out of which con- 
siderable achievements came, including the achievements of 
liberalism itself.) 

Can we say that, in the implementation of our living standards, 
science, pure and applied, has had a decisive role? That science is 
looked to as a guide to living: in psychology and psychiatry as the 
science of man; in sociology as the science of group living in its 
many forms; in political science as the science of political group- 
living; in economics as the science of economics; in philosophy as 
validating the scientific method as the only reliable method for 
‘knowledge’; in education as a training more in the use of scientific 
method, with an eye to vocational practice, than in literature and 
the humanities; in law as legal science; in medicine; in government 
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and industry as an indispensable ally for rational inquiry into 
problems? Can we say that literature is seriously on the defensive, 
since very few self-respecting intellectuals see in literature a form 
of ‘knowledge’, but only a form of misleading ‘fiction’ or, at best, 
an ‘aesthetic experience’ of the palate variety? 

Can we say that industrialism has in so many ways that need to be 
described intensified our sense of overwhelming complexity? Can 
this very sense of complexity—so much to be known; such an end- 
less proliferation of specialization; such a sense of problems on a 
national and international level; such an awareness of the com- 
plexities of urban living; such a sense of the sheer dynamism of 
mobility and change in institutions and forms of knowledge (to 
name only a few)—be said to make the pursuit of letters more diffi- 
cult for the writer, the critic and audience? Aren’t we faced with a 
built-in irony of history where a literature ‘adequate’ to a difficult 
civilization will have an increasingly smaller audience? Isn’t this 
situation unprecedented? 

It is clear, too, that changing relationships developed between 
literature and the press; literature and the development of specialist, 
informative non-fiction in periodicals and books; literature and 
advertising. What I have in mind is the way in which, step by step, 
the world of reliable and/or unreliable forms of ‘information’ and 
‘knowledge’ competed against literature in the open market. Where- 
as men of letters could turn to forms of journalism, higher and 
lesser, before the 1870’s and 1880’s, after these decades they appear 
to have lost the world to others, specialists and journalists both. Is 
it true that only the ‘familiar essays’ (perhaps a dying form) and 
literary criticism survive tenuously out of a richer past? Is it not 
also true that there has been as much an increase of ‘sub-expression’ 
of ideas of all kinds as of sub-literature? 

I have been arguing, implicitly, that the situation for letters in a 
pre-industrial civilization is in every respect different. In discussion 
groups, however, those who would argue more for similarity than 
for difference constitute perhaps as large a number. At any rate, 
we may agree about the general lines of inquiry. 


Such an inquiry into literature and general culture is enormously 
complex. My own feeling is that American minds have had diffi- 
culty with the problem because they have not perceived the degree 
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of complexity: the inquiry will be short-sighted if historical aware- 
ness is short-sighted. 

At the Chicago meeting, there was a strong feeling that we ought 
to make a beginning and that we ought to allow our inquiries to 
impel us along. We would try to consolidate our findings periodi- 
cally. We decided that we would move in two directions. 

In the first place there was a strong feeling that we ought to be 
considering papers, not discussion alone, as a means of furthering 
our inquiry. 

And secondly, we should begin to compile a critical biblio- 
graphy of the better books and articles covering the following 
phases of our inquiry: 


(a) Good critical practice, particularly of best-sellers and sub- 
literature, but also practice covering the better writers. 


(b) General and specific studies where the relationship of litera- 
ture to general culture takes the emphasis, as distinct from 
other possible approaches, e.g., ‘history of ideas’. Specific 
pieces on precisely the relationship between literature and 
general culture. 


(c) General and specific studies of audience. 


(d) General and specific studies of the total careers of particular 
writers, with a view towards answering the questions 


proposed. 
(e) General and specific studies of the ‘guardians of letters’. 


(f) General and specific studies of the market for letters in 
relation to and/or distinct from patronage. 


(g) General and specific studies where ‘letters’ are studied in 
relation to other disciplines in the context of ‘culture’, and 
not so much in terms of intellectual distinction. 


NOTES 


1 Part of the discussion, therefore, was devoted to whether ‘literature and 
— culture’ might not be merged into the section on ‘Literature and Society’, 
Or some years now a division of M.L.A. with a rotating Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Committee, Bibliography Committee and Officers: and at whose regular 
yearly meetings papers were read. A Conference is limited to thirty-five invited 
members. It meets poorly until the Executive Committee of M.L.A. decides 
whether it ought to formally incorporated. 
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2 For instance, two chapters in the recent book on Contemporary American 
Scholarship, edited by Lewis Leary (New York 1958): ‘The Public Arts and 
Private Sensibility’, by Patrick D. Hazard, the ‘Literary Audiences’, by Lennox 
Grey; separate pages devoted to aspects of culture in Mass Culture, edited by 
Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White (Glencoe, Illinois 1957); a biblio- 
graphy in Hugh D. Duncan's ~~ and Literature in — (Chicago 1953) 
—these are only representative. Representative also are the books by David 
Riesman, William H. Whyte, Jnr., Jacques Barzun, Richard Altick, James D. 
Hart, Arnold Hauser, Joseph Wood Krutch, Gilbert Seldes, Max Lerner and 
C. Wright Mills. 

3 Mr. Michael Wolff of Indiana University, an editor of Victorian Studies, 
thought that such work might go forward with promising results for the Vic- 
torian period. Mr. Joseph Frank of the University of Rochester reminded us 
of the considerable difficulties for literature before the eighteenth century. 

Mr. James B. Hall of the University of Oregon, the secretary for the meetin 
and himself a writer of fiction of some distinction, told the group that he ha 
recently completed a study of some hundreds of short stories from American 
slick magazines. This was the kind of paper, the group felt, that might relevantly 
make a contribution: it was done by a serious writer with a sense of standards; 
it followed the procedure of qualified criticism; and it made judgments of 
‘realization’ and ‘significance’. 

4 1 am happy to say that at the meeting in Chicago, Mr. W. J. Harvey, an 
editor of Essays in Criticism, currently teaching for the year at Reed Colle 4 
Oregon, indicated that, should a nucleus for the inquiry .< in America, 
would do whatever he could to duplicate the effort in Britain. Mr. R. J. 
Kaufmann, American representative for the Critical Quarterly offered similar 
encouragement, as did Mr. Hennig Cohen, editor of the American Quarterly and 
Mr. Michael Wolff, editor of Victorian Studies. 








RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET EDUCATION 


E. KOUTAISSOFF 


Lecturer in Russian, Department of Economics and Institutions of 
the U.S.S.R., the University of Birmingham 


THE changes in Soviet education brought about by the implementa- 
tion of the new law ‘On the strengthening of the bonds between 
school and life”! are designed to combine schooling with productive 
work and, eventually, replace secondary and full-time university 
studies by a great variety of sandwich and extension courses. 

The idea of combining schooling with factory work goes back to 
Karl Marx. Later, Lenin advocated ‘polytechnical education’ which 
he defined as one ‘familiarizing the child with the main branches 
of production and closely linking instruction with socially produc- 
tive work’.? 

So the reforms are largely the implementation of Marxist views. 
But more immediate factors have also been at work. Firstly, the 
tremendous decrease in child population during and after the war. 
In 1940-41, there were over 21 million children in the four junior 
grades of Soviet schools, which at that time constituted the compul- 
sory educational minimum. In 1954-55, there were just under 13 
millions in these grades, despite the territorial aggrandizement of the 
U.S.S.R. Similar figures for Russia proper as well as for Byelorussia 
—which suffered particularly from the German invasion—show the 
number of children in the junior grades to have dropped by half. 
Particularly affected are the rural areas where depopulation was 
greatest and the post-war recovery of the birth rate very slow.’ 

Reduced numbers make it easier to prolong the years of schooling 
and to introduce secondary education for all, but to keep everybody 
at school till the age of 17 and over is to delay the participation in 
productive work of an already depleted potential labour force. In 
rural areas, owing to climatic conditions, it would be impossible to 
do without juvenile labour. So the new law seeks for a compromise 
between the desire to raise educational standards and the needs of 
the country’s economy. A third factor to be taken into consideration 
is the high cost of prolonged education, particularly the provision of 
laboratory and workshop equipment and, also, the prospective in- 
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crease in boarding schools. It is, therefore, reasonable to try to get 
the production of school workshops to pay towards school mainten- 
ance. The new law provides an eight-year school for all children 
from the ages of 7 to 15. This will be universal and similar to the 
seven-year school which since the late 1940’s provided general com- 
pulsory education. Its curriculum will be somewhat extended and 
children will do five hours practical work per week, but it will be 
merely an improved version of its seven-year predecessor; in the 
case of boarding schools self-service will be the rule. 

At the age of 15-plus, all children will begin to contribute some 
kind of useful work to the national economy, while being given 
various opportunities to continue their education. 

(a) ‘Schools for working youth’ in urban centres and those 
‘for rural youth’ in the countryside, cater for those who enter 
employment. The former run evening classes which were hither- 
to the backstairs of education though they did lead some of their 
pupils up to university entrance. The schools for rural youth have 
seasonal time-tables, pupils attending classes more or less full-time 
in the winter but none in the summer months. Attendance hours in 
urban schools for working youth amount to four evenings a week at 
the rate of four lessons per evening. Since the working hours of 
juveniles up to 18 years of age are 34 per week and one day release 
or equivalent time off is granted to those at night school, this is 
a manageable load for the able and healthy. Furthermore, juveniles 
are entitled to a month’s annual holiday with pay and 20 days’ 
leave for sitting examinations. Now both types of school are to be 
vastly improved and it is hoped that eventually they will replace 
full time day secondary schools. 

(b) These are most affected by the new law. Formerly they were 
known as ten-year schools, now they have been re-named ‘secondary 
schools with production training’. Schooling will last three years, so 
that—including the initial eight years in the junior grades—they will 
become eleven-year schools. Two-thirds of their time table hours 
will be devoted to general school subjects and one-third to produc- 
tive work in a factory or on a farm. Pupils completing the course 
will be awarded both a certificate of maturity and a certificate of 
proficiency in some trade. All over the Soviety Union schools have 
been busy improving their workshop facilities and signing agree- 
ments with local factories for their boys and girls to go and work 
there as apprentices for one or two days a week in their first year 
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(grade [X) and up to three and four days a week in their last year 
(grade XI). After a period of probation and initial instruction by 
foremen (some of whom have been attending short courses in teach- 
ing methods), pupils will be paid at apprentice rates for articles pro- 
duced if up to standard. In rural districts, where schools have had 
experimental plots since 1952 and peasant children have always 
helped at harvest time, practical work, even of a more comprehensive 
kind, is fairly easy to organize. In urban schools both school authori- 
ties and factory managements have to display considerable adminis- 
trative ability. Large works are setting up special teaching work- 
shops to be used in turn by pupils from one or several schools. In 
smaller towns with few industries the problems confronting educa- 
tionalists are probably the most difficult: children have few skills to 
choose from, training is bound to become narrowly vocational, and 
dominated by routine manipulations. To overcome this danger, 
schools are trying to improve their own workshops to produce mar- 
ketable consumer goods; e.g., one has set up a printing press to 
service the local community, including the printing of the local 
newspaper; another is equipping a servicing garage. There have been 
other imaginative suggestions. Some experience has been gained in 
the past couple of years by well over 500 schools of the R.S.F.S.R., 
which operated an ‘experimental syllabus’ drafted by the Academy 
of Educational Sciences. 

(c) Secondary specialized schools will continue to train for semi- 
professional jobs. The length of training will remain about three 
years for boys and girls coming from the general eight-year school 
and will last one or two years in those which admit pupils with a 
complete secondary education for training in highly specialized 
occupations. These schools will provide extension courses for those 
already in industry. 

(d) Vocational schools, formerly known as Labour Reserve 
schools, will continue to provide training in manual skills. The 
length of their course will vary from one to three years in those 
training railway personnel, miners, builders, etc., and from one to 
two years in those training tractor drivers and other machine opera- 
tors for rural technical work. Hours spent at the bench or on the 
fields has always averaged 80-85 per cent of instruction time in 
these schools leaving 15-20 per cent for theoretical instruction and 
general subjects. Their curriculum is not drastically affected by the 
new law, but financially they are expected to become more or less 
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self-supporting. Hitherto their pupils had received free board and 
uniform, now they will be paid instead at apprentice rates, and 
their production will be marketed. 

These financial arrangements are rather interesting for the main 
burden will now shift from the state budget to that of individual 
state enterprises. Secondary specialized schools are also expected to 
produce saleable goods in their workshops to cover at least part of 
their maintenance costs.‘ 

New types of teachers will be trained in the now opening industrial- 
pedagogical and agro-pedagogical faculties at institutes of educa- 
tion. Conversely, some higher technical and agricultural colleges 
will undertake the training of teachers who will be in charge of 
organizing and supervising productive work. 

The new reforms affect establishments of higher education per- 
haps even more than schools. Gradually, full time university educa- 
tion is to give way to various forms of sandwich courses. The 
emphasis on practical work has been growing for several years. Since 
1957, prospective students from industry, agriculture and demobi- 
lized men from the services have been admitted on a preferential 
basis. This year universities have been allocating up to 80 per cent 
of their places to this type of freshers reserving only 20 per cent 
for school leavers. Many universities and institutes have been run- 
ning 3-10 months courses in school subjects to enable these older 
students to brush up their Russian, maths and physics before taking 
their entrance examination. A new regulation makes it mandatory 
on departments of philosophy, law, journalism and economics to 
admit only applicants who have worked for no less than two years 
in production; this rule is to apply, but less stringently, in the case 
of faculties of medicine, pharmacy, education and international rela- 
tions and even to a lesser extent to the faculties of maths and pure 
science. All applicants, however, must have a recommendation from 
the local Party organization, trade union, Komsomol, collective farm 
or school authorities. Actually the definition of ‘work in production’ 
is taken rather broadly, preferential treatment being accorded to 
nurses and orderlies applying for admission to faculties of medicine, 
clerks applying for faculties of economics, non-graduate teachers and 
secretaries of local Komsomol organizations anxious to get a degree, 
etc. Not all engineering institutes have succeeded in recruiting as 
high a proportion of junior technicians and workers from industry as 
they would have liked, because workers with complete secondary 
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education are still a minority in the Soviet union, where the numbers 
of boys and girls completing their secondary education has been 
exceeding the intake of establishments of higher education only 
since 1953; as to those who have been studying at the ‘schools for 
working youths’, many have fallen by the way-side and never 
achieved their certificate of maturity. 

The curricula of establishments of higher education are being com- 
pletely overhauled. The length of their course, which used to be five 
years, is increased to five and a half, although it may not exceed 
six; this is to allow for practical work. Indeed, immatriculated 
students will spend their two first years and part of their fifth year 
working in production, qualifying as skilled workmen, preferably 
in two or three allied trades. Some higher technical colleges are 
actually merging with factories, particularly with those producing 
precision instruments, chemicals, etc., so that part of the labour 
force will consist of students performing their statutory time of 
practical work before undergoing their terms of theoretical instruc- 
tion. Whilst working in factories, students attend lectures in the even- 
ing at the rate of four hours four times a week. With legislation as 
it stands, workers studying for a degree are entitled to 30 days extra 
leave for the purpose of preparing and sitting their examinations 
(40 days for Finals).. Apparently, so far there have been no new 
regulations to shorten their working week. This varies from 40 to 
46 hours. So the load carried seems rather formidable. During their 
terms of practical work they do not receive grants but are paid the 
usual rates by the enterprise, first apprentice rates (usually 300 rubles 
per month), then the normal rate for the job. The arrangement has 
the double advantage of shifting the expense of the stipend on to the 
enterprise and enabling the student to earn a wage which is higher 
than the grant received by first and second year students. (Soviet 
students’ grants increase by 25 per cent annually if examination 
results are satisfactory.) 

Universities and higher technical institutes have been drawing up 
agreements with local works or enterprises situated within reason- 
able reach to take in their students. Where two or three shifts are the 
rule, considerable difficulties are experienced by university authori- 
ties in arranging lectures since some students can attend in the even- 
ing only, while those on night shift are free in the day time. From 
piece-meal information appearing in Soviet publications very con- 
siderable organization problems have to be overcome. Examinations 
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will probably have to be staggered so as not to deprive a factory of 
a large group of student-workers at once. Some lectures will be held 
in the actual workshops, mines or railway depots. Much greater use 
of radio and television will have to be made. 

What will be the result of these drastic reforms? Selection will be 
more severe than ever, for both physical and mental stamina are 
necessary to combine a normal adult working week with 16 hours 
tuition. Any vestige of the leisurely, musing, widely read, questioning 
student will disappear. So will the politically wavering, since the 
recommendation of a social organization is an essential pre-requisite 
of admission. The danger of social stratification, said to be inevitable 
in a technological society, will certainly be reduced. Perhaps the 
people will become efficient and hard working. But it should be 
borne in mind that the reforms are being introduced without undue 
haste and the transition period is expected to last three to five years. 
Adjustments are already being made. Students taking pure science 
are not expected to spend their first two years in production but 
to work for one year—after three years of full time instruction— 
in an enterprise, institution or organization in accordance with their 
special field of study. Those admitted to faculties of philosophy, 
law, journalism and economics, having done two years’ work before 
coming up, will be required to spend their fourth year only in enter- 
prises, institutions and organizations doing work akin to their field 
of study. Similarly, various provisions for students of education, 
medicine, literature and fine arts make them liable to undergo 
practical training appropriate to their studies. Students of Russian 
literature may be employed in editorial offices, history students re- 
quired to dig up archaeological sites or act as guides and keepers in 
local museums; students of music may be sent to collective farms to 
organize choirs and concerts or to record folk songs and music. It 
should be borne in mind that even students of engineering recruited 
from among industrial workers will return to factories for periods 
shorter than the prescribed two first years and will do so to learn 
additional trades. Finally, school leavers who will be completing the 
new secondary schools, having spent a third of their school hours in 
practical work, will rank as having already a year’s production work 
to their credit. 

However, even when all these adjustments have been taken into 
account, the fact remains that Soviet education is definitely attempt- 
ing to bridge the gap between manual and intellectual work. 
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NOTES 


1 ‘On the strengthening of the bonds between school and life, and the further 
development of the system of national education’, 24 December 1958. 

2 Persistent attempts at introducing polytechnization continued throughout the 
1920’s and early 1930's, but failed. The main causes of failure were: shortage of 
adequately trained teachers, of materials and equipment as well as the dichotomy 
inherent in Lenin’s formulation which prescribed a knowledge of complex modern 
industrial production while children could learn only the simplest manipulations 
and crafts in the school workshops. 

3 Kulturnove stroitelstvo SSSR, 1956, pp. 6-7: V. M. Dmitriev, M. I. Kondakov 
and A. M. Novikov, Organisatsiya i planirovanie vseobshchego desyatiletnego 
obrazovaniya, 1955, pp. 14 and 80-81. 

4 Secondary specialized schools train for a great variety of professions. Apart 
from a large range of engineering technicians and specialists in agriculture, in- 
cluding veterinaries, these schools train book-keepers, librarians, clerks, archive 
workers, nursery school teachers, club organizers, nurses, dentists, physical educa- 
tion instructors, etc. Obviously, not all of them will be in a position to produce 
saleable goods. 

5 Extension course students now get four months’ paid leave for preparing 
and submitting their final diploma projects; ow are also entitled during the last 
ten months of their course to a free day per week on half pay and may be granted 
another 1 or 2 unpaid days off. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





Lord Simon and Universities Quarterly 





Sir, 

Lord Simon of Wythenshawe has resigned the Chairmanship of 
the Editorial Board of the Universities Quarterly. As one who was 
intimately associated with him in the earlier years of the journal 
I wish to record the part he played in its foundation. The 
Universities Quarterly was his creation, though I think he would 
wish to share the credit with the late Mrs. Eva M. Hubback, for- 
merly Hon. Secretary of the Association for Education in 
Citizenship. 

Sir Ernest Simon (as he then was) was Chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester Council and most actively involved in the 
development of universities after the war. Few people in the 
immediately post-war years had a clearer vision of the problems 
which lay ahead of the universities. It is highly characteristic of 
him to feel that where there are problems there should be free 
and informed discussion, and equally characteristic that where he 
sees the need for action he should himself act. He was the first 
Editor of the Quarterly: he it was who wrote or inspired the 
Editorial Notes of the earlier numbers. I have never been quite 
clear about the finance of the Universities Quarterly, but I suspect 
that the Editor was also the business manager and had his own 
unorthodox methods of balancing the budget of a non-profit making 
publishing venture. He had an Editorial Board, but to some of us 
members our chief and delectable duty must surely have been to be 
his guests at dinner, discussing future issues. As a near neighbour 
of his I observed his planning of the earlier numbers. He visited 
universities both in this country and in the United States stimulat- 
ing, cajoling, provoking articles. His achievement may be gauged 
by a glance at the names of some of the contributors to his first 
numbers—Hugh Dalton, Bertrand Russell, Lord Beveridge, Sir 
Richard Livingstone, R. A. Butler, Sir Cyril Burt, Lord Samuel, 
C. M. Bowra—or at the titles of some of the first articles and 
symposia—the Universities and the Government, Science and the 
Humanities, The Tutorial System, Halls of Residence. 

As an engineer Lord Simon is properly interested in machinery, 
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but his interests have never been limited thereto: in the Editorial 
Notes of Number 1 he wrote: ‘The extent to which planning on a 
national scale can profitably be applied to the universities and the 
nature of the “needs of state” that the universities can properly be 
expected to serve directly will necessarily be a major topic for dis- 
cussion in these pages. It is therefore all the more necessary to 
remain alert to the danger of the mere multiplication of machinery 
as an end in itself. It is important to remind ourselves of the simple 
truth that what really matters is the end to which the machinery 
works.’ 

Whether there is need for a Royal Commission on the Univer- 
sities is at present a matter of debate. Both the supporters and the 
opponents of the proposal can find their strongest argument for 
the public discussion of universities in the work of the founder of 
the Universities Quarterly. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. A. C. OLIVER. 
Department of Education, 
The University, Manchester. 


University Standards 
Sir, 
I have no wish or intention to start a controversy, but I feel that, 
in one remark, Mr. Dale has been unfair to me in claiming that I 
confuse ‘degree standard’ with the ‘standard of attainment of 
students’. In his original article (February 1959) he stated his inten- 
tion of considering ‘the variations . . . in the standard of any one 
degree class’. Surely, if such variation as Mr. Dale claims can 
affect the number of First classes awarded, it can equally affect 
the number of Thirds. I cited a case in which three Thirds were 
awarded and stated that these awards would have been the same 
whatever the examining board. But, if such variations in ‘degree 
standards’ as Mr. Dale sets out to prove do exist, there is as much 
chance that another board would have awarded, say, a II (ii), a III 
and a Pass. It is not ‘my confusion’, but Mr. Dale’s misunder- 
standing of my contention that is in question here. Unless the words 
‘degree standard’ are used in some accepted technical sense (which 
Mr. Dale does not define), to say that they mean something essen- 
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tially different from ‘the standard of attainment of students’ is 
merely quibbling about the meaning of words. Either ‘standards’ 
are such that three given students (of whatever class) would be 
awarded a degree of the same ‘standard’ by any board, or ‘stan- 
dards’ are so variable that this would not necessarily be the case. 

The charge that I produced no supporting evidence for my con- 
tentions is also unjustified. If Mr. Dale had not chosen mathematics 
from which to draw his examples, I should not have written at all. 
Mr. Dale tacitly ignores the very good reason I gave for the dis- 
crepancy between a mark earned in July and one in September. I 
am quite certain, both from my records, and from knowledge of 
particular students, that the reason I gave does, in most cases, 
explain these discrepancies. Consequently I do not agree that such 
discrepancies should be statistically used to try to prove something 
different. 

As I stated, my object in writing was to express my doubt 
whether our present methods do such injustice to candidates that 
the introduction of new methods of examining is justifiable. I 
claimed that Mr. Dale’s contention that other methods ought to be 
tried was not substantiated by the evidence he had cited. That was 
all I set out to do. 

The reply of Mr. Dale makes it quite clear that he and I do not 
agree on what constitutes ‘proof’. Any evidence drawn from statis- 
tical data alone can, and then only if the number of examples 
taken is large enough, only suggest probabilities, but can never 
provide conclusive proof. In recent years, in several scientific sub- 
jects, conclusions have been, and are still being, drawn from statis- 
tical data too scanty to be meaningful. Evidence is drawn from 20 
or so experiments which could only establish a probability if 2,000 
such experiments had been performed. Even then only cautious 
conclusions of probability are warranted. Examples can readily be 
found in any of the current scientific journals. 

Quoting, as Mr. Dale does, opinions expressed by Malleson and 
Sanders, because they support his thesis, does not justify him in 
dismissing as trivial other opinions which do not support him. Even 
if Hartog and Rhodes have ‘proved’, by statistics, that examinations 
can be unreliable, a fact that, I believe, most university examiners 
know well enough, that in itself is not sufficient to condemn the 
present system while we are not sufficiently certain that ‘objective 
tests’, or any other innovation, will necessarily remedy the defects 
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in our present system. I confessed that I was myself unable to 
judge this, as my knowledge of ‘objective tests’ is insufficient. 

It is not from the behaviour cf one or even of a few ‘awkward’ 
Professors that we should cast doubts on the efficiency of the present 
methods as a whole; that is on a par with drawing evidence from 
insufficient statistical data. A conscientious external examiner 
ought, in any case, to see to it that any such ‘awkwardness’ is not 
allowed to do injustice. In my opinion he usually does. And I 
do not speak without experience on this matter, either. 

By all means let the problem, as Mr. Dale says, be solved by 
the evidence of research; but first, let the evidence of that research 
be such as to convince any fair-minded scholar that the evidence 
has, without doubt, proved something. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. G. PHILLIPS. 
Bangor. 


Documents on Education 


Sir, 

May I appeal to your readers through the columns of your 
journal? 

As librarian of this College which was among the first, if not the 
first, of the Training Colleges in this country, I have tried over the 
past few years to build up a collection for the study of English 
Education in the Nineteenth Century. However we are much in 
need of reports of Royal Commissions on Education, other official 
documents, and the controversial pamphlet literature which was 
legion at the time, all of which, it seems, is unobtainable through 
normal channels. I should like to ask your readers if they have, or 
know of, any such material for disposal, to write and let me know. 
We should greatly appreciate any help so given. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. C. BLOOMFIELD. 
Librarian, 
College of St. Mark and St. John, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 
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Novelists in the Dark 
Novelists on the Novel. MIRIAM ALLOTT. Routledge. 30s. 


The Theory of the Novei in England 1850-1870, RICHARD STANG. 
Routledge. 32s. 


The dying novelist Dencombe, in one of Henry James’s stories 
The Middle Y ears, utters with his last breath a few short sentences 
which, like Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield, have all the 
force of poetry. 


We work in the dark, 

We do what we can, 

We give what we have. 
Our doubt is our passion 
And our passion is our task. 


The words confirm, by exemplifying, the opinion of Dencombe’s 
physician and admirer, that he was ‘more essentially a poet than 
many of those who went in for verse’. For a few last days, supported 
by the admiration he had tardily inspired in one man, Dencombe 
contrives to master his ‘doubt’, to forget ‘the real, the tideless deep 
of human illusion’, and allows himself to believe in the reality of his 
own ‘success’. Perhaps he had at last ‘done it’, ‘done something or 
other’, and the test, the ‘glory’, was in the spontaneous recognition 
and steadfast allegiance of the young doctor. 


It is glory—to have been tested, 

To have had our little quality 

And cast our little spell. 

The thing is to have made somebody care. 


This parable from the pen of one who wrote more about ‘the novel’ 
than any other English novelist, has a special significance for those 
who have at any time fretted about the undistinguishing inclusive- 
ness of the genre, extending from Longus to James Joyce, or who 
have looked in vain for theories, definitions and aims which would 
apply equally to all novels. Perhaps criticism is a learning to do with- 
out generalities, which lead away from, not into, the ‘dark’ of the 
189 
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living masterpiece. Fielding theorized vigorously about his ‘histories’, 
and scorned the very aims of his contemporary Richardson. Neither 
of these writers helps us much to sharpen our impressions of Jane 
Austen’s work. Should we look for a precision in the word ‘novel’ 
which we do not expect from ‘poetry’ or ‘drama’? To those who 
doubted Pope’s right to the title of poet Dr. Johnson remarked: 
*To circumscribe poetry with a definition will only shew the narrow- 
ness of the definer.’ If any lesson is to be drawn from Mrs. Allott’s 
new anthology of pronouncements by novelists on their aims, 
methods, and conceptions of the genre, it is that definitions and 
prescriptions from outside a particular novel, new or old, are of little 
value. Like a new poem, a novel is primarily a claim on our atten- 
tion, an attempt to arouse and hold our interest, to cast a spell. 
Though there is a standardized commercial product which is pub- 
lished in bulk week after week, there can be no prescribing from 
without of the ways in which novelists may achieve their ends and 
demonstrate their ‘quality’. Mrs. Allott quotes Henry James’s useful 
paradigm of a many-windowed house of fiction, with a novelist 
watching at each window, ‘one seeing black where the other sees 
white, one seeing big where the other sees small, one seeing coarse 
where the other sees fine. And so on, and so on; there is fortunately 
no saying on what, for the particular pair of eyes, the window may 
not open’. And it is James, whose name is sometimes made a 
synonym for excessive preoccupation with questions of form and 
style, who has the most hospitable and liberal attitude to new work. 
‘The only obligation to which in advance we may hold a novel, with- 
out incurring the accusation of being arbitrary, is that it be interest- 
ing. That general responsibility rests upon it, but it is the only one 
I can think of.’ 

And yet there is, among the main English novelists, an interinani- 
mation, a flow of influence conscious or unconscious, a tradition, a 
community of aims. With this English tradition one can associate 
without strain Tolstoy and Stendhal, Balzac and Turgenev, Flaubert 
or Dostoevsky or Proust. This is possibly what Mrs. Allott has in 
mind when she refers to the ‘general agreement on essential issues’ 
of the novelists she quotes. In fact, the centre of achievement in the 
European novel is more substantially alive and influential than that 
of any other literary form, and it is in relation to this centre that a 
Sterne or a Kafka or a Joyce appears eccentric, and that the 
American novel has recently been made to yield its ‘eccentric design.” 
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In various ways, these writers do not provide for expectations 
derived from a reading of the novelists of the central tradition. It 
is to be hoped that the difficulties in the way of our understanding 
American fiction have been in some measure exaggerated by a subtle 
kind of cultural chauvinism and self-importance. But some remarks 
on ‘the Americanness of the American novel’ by the most interesting 
of contemporary American critics, Marius Bewley, are an impres- 
sive warning against attempts to subsume American literature under 
English: ‘I have tried to reach to that level at which the American 
artist confronts his own spiritual needs in all the terrible deprivation 
of his stark American condition . . . It is a very American depth, 
an underworld of complex tensions that are of specifically native 
growth.’ 

It was perhaps inevitable that much of the material Mrs. Allott 
has collected is repetitive and of anecdotal rather than critical in- 
terest. A sentence from Thomas Hardy’s notebooks, “The business 
of the poet and novelist is to show the sorriness underlying the 
grandest things, and the grandeur underlying the sorriest things’, is 
echoed, on the opposite page, by a note of Arnold Bennett’s: ‘Essen- 
tial characteristic of the really great novelist: a Christ-like, all- 
embracing compassion.’ So far as I can discover—the index is not 
helpful—Lawrence’s salutary remark, in his Studies of Classic 
American Literature, has been omitted: “Never trust the artist. Trust 
the tale. The proper function of a critic is to save the tale from 
the artist who created it.’ Its inclusion would have been an open 
contradiction of the editor’s claim that ‘Only the practitioner can 
speak with final authority about the problems of his art’, a remark 
also indirectly refuted by the doubtful quality of many of the obser- 
vations here collected. For the extracts from expensive or inacces- 
sible books one can only be grateful. But the assertion made in the 
preface that ‘these are the people most likely to clear up the con- 
fusions of novel criticism’ is wildly inappropriate. The difficulties 
of the reader in the presence of Bleak House, Howards End, 
Nostromo, Wuthering Heights or Women in Love, to name a few 
well-known examples, are not much helped by collections of 
generalizations about ‘narrative technique’ or ‘characterization’, 
which can be applied impartially to trash as to the masterpieces of 
fiction. An unfamiliar novel is a challenge to our power of reading 
evaluatively. One would forgo the adverb but that it is implied, in 
some quarters, that other ways of reading are possible. 
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An inappropriate amount of prescription is also suggested by the 
title of Professor Richard Stang’s volume, The Theory of the Novel 
in England 1850-1870. But ‘theory of’ proves to be only a more 
impressive form of ‘theorizing about’ or ‘discussions of’. Mr. 
Stang’s interesting book is a reappraisal of some neglected criticism 
produced at a time when several major novelists were writing. His 
aim is to show that there were critics before Henry James. He 
exaggerates the average reader’s ignorance of Bagehot, and Leslie 
Stephen, but he is justified in assuming that G. H. Lewes, R. H. 
Hutton, W. C. Roscoe and E. S. Dallas have not had the same 
currency. He is a little too ready to take the declarations of novelists 
themselves as evidence of their seriousness, and there are other 
signs of the inhibition of criticism by the advancement of a thesis. 
His book contains ample evidence that all the strictures of modern 
criticism on, for example, Thackeray, Dickens and Scott, were 
anticipated by reviews of a century ago. In some ways criticism has 
become much more effective—for example in dealing with novels 
with a ‘purpose’ such as Mary Barton or Hard Times. It is still, 
however, often relevant to make the sort of criticism that Victorians 
made against powerful novels, that they are based on an over- 
simplified view of a political or social situation. The parallel which 
Professor Stang draws between Victorian condemnation of Mary 
Barton and unspecified American attacks on Greene’s The Quiet 
American appears to suggest that ‘disinterested’ criticism of political 
novels should stop short of criticizing the politics. Russian attacks 
on Doctor Zhivago may have been entirely a mechanical rejection 
of unheroic portrayals of Russians, comparable with the hostility 
of Dubliners to Synge’s Playboy ; but they may also have been the 
result of a genuine perception of some deficiency in the account 
of Zhivago’s moral deliquescence in the political conditions of his 
time. 

By the end of the book, Professor Stang has provided an exten- 
sive ancestry for Henry James’s The Art of Fiction, whilst recogniz- 
ing the immense superiority and classical status of that work. After 
the false alarm of his title, one can applaud his general conclusion 
that ‘it seems very right that James opposed Walter Besant’s foolish 
attempt to codify and so make rigid the very flexible and suggestive 
principles set forth in the preceding decades’. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS 
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The Charismatic Teacher 


Authority, Education and Responsibility. rk. PETERS. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


It is well known that many modern philosophers have a very 
different conception of their job from that of previous philosophers. 
In the past, philosophy has meant system-building; it has been looked 
upon as a sort of super science, seeking to add to our knowledge of 
the universe and of man’s particular place in the scheme of things. 
Today, many philosophers insist that they are not concerned to add 
to our knowledge. Philosophy is no longer regarded as a means to 
knowledge but as an activity leading to clarification and the logical 
adjustment of concepts and propositions. Modern philosophy, 
indeed, involves much more ‘knowing how’ than ‘knowing that’; 
and it makes out of moral neutrality a moral stand-point. 

It is not very surprising, then, that when a modern philosopher 
turns his attention to education—and a very welcome attention it 
is—we find that the nature of current philosophizing seems to have 
affected his view of what education is all about. In effect, Mr. R. 
Peters’ book contains an extended examination of the concept of 
‘having an education’. Sometimes this is implicit, sometimes it is 
explicit. Now, any conception of ‘having an education’ must include 
the notion of mental changes brought about through the conscious 
procedures adopted in some measure by another person; and because 
those procedures are conscious and the result of intent, the notion 
of morality is inseparable in any assessment of the changes so 
wrought. A view of the good and a notion of effectiveness in action 
are part and parcel of the educator’s conception of his job; and we 
find both elements in Mr. Peters’ exposition. 

Let me begin, then, by making clear the particular moral view- 
point which informs Mr. Peters’ recommendations. It is that which 
one normally associates with present-day empiricist philosophers; it 
is, that is to say, Protestant, liberal, individualistic and, indeed, 
atomic. The moral agent it pictures is self-responsible, able to come 
to decisions on rational grounds, undetermined by previous personal 
—particularly childish—experiences or by any discoverable laws of 
historical necessity: the general effect of Freud and Marx. Mr. 
Peters argues, is to make man more rather than less responsible. 
Knowledge of the circumstances increases rather than decreases our 
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capacity to come to right moral decisions; for, indeed, the moral 
decision is to be made on this basis of the ‘facts’; it is to be arrived 
at rationally, that is to say. And by arriving at a moral decision 
rationally, Mr. Peters has a view of relevance which is interesting. 
In coming to moral decisions, he urges, 


We must not be swayed by considerations which are irrelevant to 
the issue—as, for example, people’s height or physical attractiveness in 
deciding whether or not they should pay their debts. 


Thus Mr. Peters admits that circumstances of some sorts but cer- 
tainly not personalities are relevant considerations in coming to 
moral decisions. Actions cannot be condoned as the behaviour of 
particular individuals to whom special privilege belongs; moral 
decisions are based on equality of persons where, indeed, the con- 
text may be relevant but abstracted from any mystique of per- 
sonality. Any charismatic aspect is to be looked upon as quite 
irrelevant in the making of moral judgments. 

In putting forward this view of the nature of the moral decision, it . 
is obvious that Mr. Peters has been much influenced by a considera- 
tion of the procedures relevant in scientific learning and discovery. 
Indeed, he explicitly links together science and morality: 


Both science and morality [he urges] involve being reasonable or 
the use of reason . . . [This] means the determination to follow reasons 
and to disregard irrelevant considerations, or acting in accordance with 
certain procedures which are essential to discovering the truth. . . 
Just because 7 say this or you say that, it need not be right. The use 
of reason demands that differences or distinctions should only be made 
when there are grounds for making them. 


This, for Mr. Peters, provides the paradigm of the learning process. 
He constantly stresses the fact that it is the manner as much as the 
matter that is important in learning; and the manner to be adopted 
is one analogous to those employed in scientific learning and in arriv- 
ing at moral decisions which I have just described . . . where, for 
instance, situations rather than personalities are the controlling 
factors. 

Now, of course, what one wants primarily of a method of learning 
is that it shall be effective. However desirable the manner of pro- 
cedure in some respects, if it does not promote learning it fails. 
And here, I think, Mr. Peters trips up. For what, in effect, he is 
doing, I think, is to abstract a procedure which may well promote 
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efficient learning in science, because such procedure is well adapted 
to the nature of the subject-matter in hand, and to recommend its 
adoption, no longer mainly on the grounds of efficiency, but 
primarily on those of morality, as a paradigm of the learning process. 
To put it another way, he confuses morality and effectiveness and 
he stresses the manner which is adapted to his view of morality, not 
that which promotes effective learning through careful adaptation to 
the subject in hand. And the basis of his morality lies in his repudia- 
tion, in social and political spheres as well as in educational, of the 
charismatic personality. 

Now, I think that Mr. Peters is mistaken in recommending on 
moral grounds procedures which should be considered mainly on 
the grounds of effectiveness: though I will grant that effectiveness 
and morality cannot be completely divorced, for, like all actions 
involving inter-human relationships, teaching methods need to be 
in line with acceptable moral principles. It is, perhaps, because I 
consider his view of the circumstances relevant to the making of 
moral decisions unduly narrow that I am willing to consider a much 
greater range of possible approaches to the learning situation. My 
view involves a different attitude to personality than that which he 
adopts; for it goes beyond what Miss Iris Murdoch has called that 
‘stripped and behaviouristic account of morality which the modern 
philosopher gives’. I shall take an example where the decision is 
arrived at more on the basis of a morality which is, as Miss 
Murdoch calls it, ‘attached to the substances of the world’, and 
where an essential part of this substance is a view of human per- 
sonalities and their interaction very different from that implicit in 
Mr. Peters’ account. In Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, the elder 
Cathy marries Edgar Linton but remains attached by the deepest 
springs of her being to Heathcliff. She explains her inability to 
abide by the conventions of her marriage and describes Heathcliff 
in these terms: 

*. . . surely you and everybody have a notion that there is or should 
be an existence of yours beyond you. What were the use of my creation, 
if I were entirely contained here? My great miseries in this world have 
been Heathcliff’s miseries, and I watched and felt each from the 
beginning: my great thought in living is himself. If all else perished, 
and he remained, J should still continue to be; and if all else remained, 
and he were annihilated, the universe would turn to a mighty stranger; 
like the foliage in the woods, time will change it, I’m well aware, as 
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winter changes the trees. My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal 

rocks beneath: a source of little visible delight, but necessary . . .” 
In rational terms, she belongs to Edgar Linton; this is Nelly Dean’s 
opinion and Nelly Dean represents the common-sense world. But 
Cathy’s assertion of her attachment to Heathcliff transcends the 
‘duty and humanity’, ‘the pity and charity’ that characterizes, in 
Heathcliff's contemptuous terms, Edgar Linton’s more sober 
relationship with her. One of the points of the book is that the 
Heathcliff-Cathy relationship challenges the whole rationalistic 
liberal ethos of the nineteenth century because it suggests an order 
of ‘reality’ where such purely rational considerations are irrelevant. 
This is a morality associated with a metaphysic of man’s nature 
removed from the basis of reason and argument assumed by the 
modern empirical philosopher—a philosopher like Mr. Peters who, 
symptomatically, refers to the family in terms of an ‘irrational bond 
of love and loyalty’. 

All this may seem remote from Mr. Peters’ tidy little book on 
Authority in Education. I don’t believe it is and I want to go on 
to consider why. For one thing, the whole experience of Wuthering 
Heights seems to me to indicate forces at work in the effect of one 
personality on another which the rationalist either ignores or 
shudders away from. I said a few moments ago that Mr. Peters’ 
paradigm of knowledge is science; and science, he asserts correctly, 
is anti-authoritarian in the sense that its appeal is always to facts 
and not to personalities. The moral enterprise of science is indeed 
at the opposite pole to that of love in human relationships—the 
arguments and evidence are everything and the human factor noth- 
ing or very little. Furthermore manner—method—in science is of 
fundamental importance; in love it is of no importance except to 
the professional seducer. When Mr. Peters wishes to support his 
emphasis on manner, he usually employs, as illustrations, examples 
drawn from learning which is dispositional: he talks of keeping 
chickens, carpentry, of ‘thinking’ rather than of an attachment to 
the objects of thought. In such learning the teacher becomes simply 
an intermediator; he points to the important elements in the situ- 
ation and then allows the situation to do its work. Here, then, the 
progressive’s distrust of personality may have a limited point; here, 
we can agree with Mr. Peters when he urges that ‘the task rather than 
the man exerts the discipline’. This, of course, looks back beyond 
Dewey to Rousseau, whose neurotic disgust with social life—with 
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personalities—led him to consider ‘things’ as more truly educative 
than ‘men’, and in doing so found allies in those seventeenth and 
eighteenth century educators who preferred ‘things’ to ‘words’. 

But, of course, not all learning is of this sort. For Mr. Peters’ is 
the learning appropriate to a practically-minded, sceptical age whose 
boasted toleration is often the off-shoot of lack of conviction rather 
than of any deep appreciation of the human predicament, whence 
it might derive at once the guts and conviction to hate the sin while 
maintaining a balance of generous sympathy ready to respond to the 
humanity of the sinner. Mr. Peters’ view of the educated man comes, 
today, to wear something of an old-fashioned look; though he is in 
most respects so much superior to what may well replace him—the 
Organization Man, offspring of the irresponsible dynamics of group 
behaviourism—that one welcomes, to that extent, his resuscitation. 
Yet he was never an adequate figure for many in a mass society; and 
that he is being replaced results partly from the too restricted view 
of the dimensions of human personality out of which he was formed, 
particularly of what, in view of the experience of the twentieth 
century, it is rational to accept in considering the forces of ‘non- 
reason’. 

Let me make clear what I am getting at by considering a statement 
Mr. Peters makes regarding young people. He urges that to use 
authority ‘is an immoral way to treat a child’; and he follows this up 
by defending young people against the crabbed comments of their 
elders on the grounds that “What they often mean is that young 
people insist on thinking out their own principles’. And here, of 
course, we are brought up short. For, though this may be true of 
some—as it has always been—it is certainly not true of all. Many 
young people, instead of accepting the ‘authority’ of their parents. 
substitute blind obedience to the demands of the group, to the ‘charis- 
matic’ influence of teen-age singing idols, to the tyranny of fashions 
dictated with an eye exclusively fixed on the financial profits, and so 
on. As the Crowther Report has it: ‘. . . all that has happened is the 
substitution of the public opinion of their peers for the wisdom of 
the ages.’ However much we may regret the coming of Organization 
Man, we must grant that he provides something that Mr. Peters’ 
hard rational separateness does not—gregariousness, warmth and 
togetherness and all sorts of irrational things of that sort. And I 
cannot help thinking that all too often Mr. Peters’ notion of respect 
for others involves leaving them alone in indifference. 
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What is revealed by this phenomenon—what indeed is implicit 
also in Wuthering Heights—is a power of affective life at work in 
the human personality which Mr. Peters’ brand of rationalism barely 
touches. Mr. Peters is right to insist that fundamentally Freud was a 
rationalist; but he was a rationalist who realized the enormous power 
of the affective life (‘the unconscious is the true psychic reality’) and 
who in any case was concerned with the reassertion of the force 
of the rational ego only in cases where that affective life was out of 
control. In this process, the ‘transference’ was an essential aspect of 
the cure: in other words, he considered some sort of emotional out- 
let as essential elements in the right ordering of the emotional life. 

Where learning is concerned, it is often the emotion generated 
through the personality of the teacher which sparks off an enthu- 
siasm and which, therefore, first engages the attention of the 
learner. The discovery that interest is of great importance in learn- 
ing leads us on to appreciate that that interest can be aroused by 
a mode of presentation, and that an essential part of some such 
mode springs out of the clash of personality on personality, a clash, 
of course, which needs to be controlled in terms of the subject-matter 
in hand. In the teaching of literature, for instance, I would not con- 
sider that a suggestion made a few years ago concerning a large 
supply of books and no teaching provided an ideal solution to the 
problem; for it is on the teacher’s capacity to convey through his 
reading aloud, to light up what is to the modern child a strange and 
unusual mode of expression, that much of the success of the enter- 
prise depends. And here the teacher needs to demand an attention, 
to impose a hearing so as to banish a thousand other fugitive 
echoes which, in the world outside school, mock at his efforts; not 
to mention the right he has which stems from a profounder under- 
standing. Nor need he be denied the right lest the child should have 
no opportunity to make up his own mind; there is no point in making 
up one’s mind in ignorance of the stakes at issue." 

In terms of such categories of experience, controlled, that is, by 
the material in hand and not simply springing out of a desire for 
power, the teacher, I think, has a right to make demands, to inter- 
pose a charismatic element. I remember hearing Sir John Gielgud 
tell how Granville Barker’s driving, rigidly demanding methods in 
production evoked a response from him of which he did not con- 
sider himself capable. Ernest Jones reported on Freud’s ‘awe’ for 
Briicke and told how, when in later life Freud was tempted to 
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shirk his work, Briicke’s terrible eyes would haunt him. Many of 
the great teachers have worked in this, or similar, ways; the 
phenomenon of an enthusiasm caught, not from a situation, but from 
the dynamic effect of personality on personality, is so common a 
classroom experience that one is surprised at Mr. Peters’ distrust. 

When Mr. Peters rejects an authority which is purely mechanical 
or which springs purely from a desire for power, I am with him all 
along the line; when he fails to note the tremendous creative effort 
that can be inspired by a use of authority such as I have alluded 
to I feel he has failed to learn a lesson of the twentieth century. His 
abstract man is an Edgar Linton in a Cathy-Heathcliff triangle. That 
some of our experience with ‘strong’ personalities in the twentieth 
century has been unfortunate is no excuse for not seeing, rationally, 
if you like, from whence their power sprang; and that the harnessing 
of this power of the affective life for good is the twentieth century 
challenge in a world which leaves so many people an easy prey to 
the wrong affective influences. Two of the most widespread manifes- 
tations of our day are a pervasive cynicism and an adulation for the 
cheap, the meretricious—two sides of the same coin. Mr. Peters’ 
moral claim for moral neutrality springs from sources which are 
decent and respect-worthy, but it has too little relevance to an age 
when so many young people seek, not ‘sweet reason’, but that which 
has an element of the charismatic in it—and find it in such 
undesirable places. 


1 It may be urged that there is a difference between demanding an attention 
and imposing a view-point. The teacher may say: “You must listen to this’—he 
may not add: ‘and you must accept or like it’. True; but we may surely use more 
vitally suasive efforts than simply a flat, impersonal presentation of something 
we know to be good to make it acceptable to immature judges. That the legitimate 
pe of such suasion are difficult to draw provides no excuse for not seeing 
the need. 





G. H. BANTOCK 


No Hystorie so Meete 
Local History in England. w. G. HOSKINS. Longmans, 21s. 


Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, which made its appearance 
in 1576, was the first English county history. Its publisher, perhaps 
nervously aware of the novelty of the undertaking, felt it necessary 
to commend the work to the gentlemen of the county of Kent with 
a defence of the utility of the study of history: ‘(the sacred word 
of Almightie God always excepted) there is nothing either for our 
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instruction more profitable, or to our mindes more delectabie, or 
within the compasse of common understanding more easie or facile, 
then the studie of histories: nor that studie for none estate more 
meete, then for the estate of Gentlemen: nor for the Gentlemen of 
Englande, no Hystorie so meete, as the Hystorie of England.’ For, 
by studying history, men can add unto their own the experience of 
earlier generations, and so keep ‘an indifferent and discrete course 
in handling and compounding . . . controversies (and thereby 
nourishing peace, a Jewel most precious)’. Rapid changes were 
taking place in the society of Lambarde’s England, and change pro- 
vokes controversy, but guided by the study of the experience of 
their predecessors men might hope to solve their differences 
peaceably. Out of the old fields, as Coke used to say, must come 
the new corn; progress can safely be made only with many a back- 
ward glance. 

Whilst the study of English, and county, history might thus have 
an element of utility for those of the estate of gentlemen, amongst 
another group, the lawyers, a utilitarian concern with lands, tenures 
and descents sometimes expanded into a more general interest in 
local history and antiquarianism. Even the parson’s interest in the 
history of his parish may have had no more edifying an origin than 
a dispute about tithes or the upkeep of the chancel. But the delecta- 
bility of the study of local history soon begins to eclipse any 
utilitarian attraction. The growth of interest in local history in recent 
years is sometimes regarded as so unexpected as to call for some 
special explanation. Does it require any other explanation than that 
the more even distribution of leisure and learning has enabled a 
much larger number of people to take part in one of the pleasures 
formerly accessible only to the Nobility, Clergy and Gentry? 

Nevertheless, granted that the study of local history possesses 
some utility, and much greater delectability, as pursued nowadays 
it could scarcely be described as ‘easie and facile’. The easy and 
facile approach results in a magpie antiquarianism, the collecting 
of snippets of unrelated information. It is to help the interested 
amateur to become a local historian and not a mere antiquarian that 
Mr. Hoskins has written this book. He is well known as the author 
of The Making of the English Landscape, and for his local studies, 
particularly of Devon and the Midlands. No one is better qualified 
to help and advise the amateur local historian. Mr. Hoskins eschews 
the ground that has been covered in other works, such as R. B. 
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Pugh’s How to Write a Parish History, and the Ordnance Survey 
notes on Field Archaeology. Moreover, he devotes particular atten- 
tion to topics which he thinks are usually neglected, especially town 
history, which gets two chapters. In consequence Local History in 
England lacks the balance and symmetry that might be looked for 
in a literary work. However, Mr. Hoskins is justified in his treatment 
of the subject, for his purpose is not to produce a work of literature 
but a conveniently brief vade mecum. In that he has succeeded, 
and although he says that the book is not written for the specialist 
or the professional historian, some of them will certainly be grateful 
for it. 

Mr. Hoskins explains the kind of documentary evidence that the 
local historian may hope to find, he emphasizes the importance of 
field-work (which does not mean the destructive excavation of 
ancient sites), and he is generally helpful about techniques. But 
whilst this is useful it hardly goes to the heart of the matter. This 
Mr. Hoskins does when he insists that the local historian must 
constantly and consciously keep as his central theme the origin, 
growth, and (sometimes) the decay of the local society; that he must 
learn to ask of the evidence the right questions, yet approaching 
them with an open mind to see what did happen, not what he thinks 
ought to have happened; and that the establishment of significant 
relationships, not the piling up of a heap of facts is the function 
of the local historian. 

Mr. Hoskins, rightly, sets high standards for the study of local 
history, but it is not his purpose to pour a discouraging douche of 
academic cold water upon amateur enthusiasm. Indeed, sometimes 
he almost goes to the opposite extreme in tending to underrate 
technical difficulties. He does so, I think, because he positively wants 
to encourage the amateur local historian, and he is right to do so, 
for in this field the amateur, wisely directing his energies, can con- 
tribute much to the study of history. With Mr. Hoskins as his 
friendly guide he will not go far astray. 

FRANK JESSUP 


The Higher Learning 


The Year Book of Education, 1959. Higher Education. Ed. by 
GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY and JOSEPH A. LAUWERYS. Evans. 63s. 
The Year Book of Education for 1959 is devoted to the Higher 
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Learning. It ought to be dull, for so much which is written about 
universities is meagre in ideas, portentous in manner, and dreary 
in style. But it is not at all dull. Indeed the editors have put to- 
gether the thirty-four essays which comprise the book in such a 
way as to create a vivid pattern of higher education throughout the 
world. The essays are by a great diversity of writers about a great 
diversity of problems; yet one conclusion emerges clearly from 
them. It is that systems of higher education are the product of two 
conflicting forces: pressure from the society which supports the 
system, acting against an ancient mystique which protects the free- 
dom of the scholar and which invests universities with an autonomy 
not enjoyed by other social institutions. Between the Karawain 
University, still conducted in a mosque in Fez, and the Institute 
for Mechanization of Agriculture in Moscow, the similarities are 
(in the perspective of history) more important than the differences. 
At one end of the spectrum of higher education the traditions of 
scholarship have all but vanished under pressures from society; at 
the other end the pressures from society have made barely any 
impact upon tradition: but, throughout higher education, institu- 
tions and the work done in them are the resultant of these two 
forces, one pressing for change and the other preserving tradition. 

The book opens with a thoughtful essay by the editors entitled 
‘The Higher Learning’, which sets out some problems in what 
might be called the comparative anatomy and physiology of uni- 
versities. They are familiar problems: the consequences of export- 
ing a university system from one country to another, the pivots 
of power in universities, and the incidence of failure among students 
(the essay describes this, in engaging Americanese, as student 
‘fall-out’). All familiar enough problems, but the essay deals 
with them in a refreshing way. 

The remainder of the book is divided into five sections: the 
adaptation of university traditions; the present position of pro- 
fessional studies; problems of control, finance, and organization; 
academic freedom; and relations between institutions of higher 
learning and other institutions. Naturally the essays vary in their 
approach and in their quality. Some are unashamedly tendentious; 
for example the essay on the financing of higher education in 
Britain includes a piece of pamphleteering for financial autonomy 
in teacher-training colleges. Others are severely factual and statisti- 
cal, for example the essays on professional education in Sweden 
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and on higher education in the Lebanon. Others, again, are 
masterly summaries of the universities as social institutions (for 
example the essay by Sir Charles Morris on the organization of 
British universities), or as sociological units (for example the essay 
by David Riesman on student-cultures). 

The section on the adaptation of university traditions begins with 
an interesting chapter on the little-known history of Austrian 
universities. Subsequent chapters show how the medieval tradition, 
which was adapted to state-control in Austria, was in other coun- 
tries adapted to the demands of the industrial revolution (as in 
Britain) or (as in Yugoslavia) to the Communist philosophy, or 
(as in the United States) to the demands of society. The testimony 
from different countries illustrates how dangerous it is to equate 
de facto autonomy with de jure freedom from control by the State. 
Thus, on the one hand, the Austrian Hochschulen are government 
departments, ‘nevertheless a unifying principle of self government 
can be stated: these institutions always have autonomy of freedom 
of research and teaching’. On the other hand the universities of 
Australia, though dependent on government finance, are con- 
stituted on the pattern of British universities; nevertheless in 1954 
the Vice-Chancellor of New South Wales University of Technology 
(as it then was) found it in his heart to say: ‘I believe universities 
exist only to serve the community . . . there is no truer saying 
than “he who pays the piper calls the tune”, and if the Government 
has to provide university finance, the Government will expect some 
say in how that finance is used.’ Even the Communist universities 
do not go that far: indeed the Yugoslavian University Act of 1954 
provides for more autonomy in Belgrade and Zagreb than the 
Vice-Chancellor of the N.S.W. University of Technology in 1954 
claimed for his university in Australia! 

The section on the present position of professional studies con- 
tains essays on professional education in Sweden, France, Brazil, 
Britain, and the U.S.A. It is a pity the editors could not find a 
contributor to write on professional education in the Soviet Union, 
for the Russians have embarked on a unique development of pro- 
fessional education, and enough is known about it now for it to be 
assessed critically. In particular it is important that someone with 
a knowledge of Russian institutions for professional education 
should put on record, in a publication as authoritative as the Year 
Book of Education, the broad and liberal foundation—including 
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humanistic studies— which is given to students in institutions with 
such unpromising names as the Moscow Textile Institute and the 
Leningrad School of Higher Marine Engineering. The essay on 
French technological education is an interesting and very lucid 
contribution; and it reminds us again how much Europe owes the 
Ecole Polytechnique as a prototype for colleges of technology. 

The section on control, finance, and organization, is a very 
mixed bag. The chapter on British universities has all the authority 
and insight one expects from an ex-chairman of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals. The chapter on Italian universi- 
ties is a commendably frank account of the dilemma facing higher 
education in a country which was the cradle of universities. A long 
and detailed chapter on higher education in Lebanon illustrates 
something which students of comparative education have long 
suspected, namely that the whole concept of the university is 
Western and Christian and does not take root well in the Muslim 
soil of the Middle East. Professor Butts, who writes from Columbia 
University, contributes a stimulating essay on the need for checks 
and balances in the control of higher education. Universities should 
(he thinks) be controlled through a balance of power between lay 
governing bodies, academics, and administrators. He quite pro- 
perly sees danger if any one of these three forces becomes more 
powerful than the other two. It is gratifying to university adminis- 
trators to know that, on Professor Butts’ side of the Atlantic, they 
are regarded as one of the three legitimate holders of the balance 
of power in university administration. On this side of the Atlantic 
universities would not admit the administrator to such a privilege; 
they still like to believe that an expenditure of some £40 millions a 
year can safely be left to amateurs! 

Section IV is devoted to academic freedom, a subject which 
elicits some of the most dignified conduct, and some of the most 
undignified writing, that academic men are capable of. The six 
essays are a very mixed bag of case histories. Some of them make 
sad reading, notably the sane and balanced account of the recent 
assaults on academic freedom in the U.S.A., the deplorable story of 
the temporary eclipse of universities in the Argentine under Peron, 
and the unhappy plight of those universities in South Africa which 
wish to remain inside the fraternity of higher learning in the 
Western World, and which are having to stand helplessly by and 
watch sovereignty being withdrawn from their senates and coun- 
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cils. Then there is an acute, if controversial, article by Riesman 
(developed from his articles already published in the American 
Sociological Review in 1958) which dissects (perhaps too neatly) 
the dialectic between student culture and faculty values in America. 
The other two articles concern two particular institutions in the 
British Commonwealth: one the University College of East Africa 
near Kampala in Uganda, the other the University of Tasmania in 
Hobart. It is a fantastic experience to find, on the edge of Lake 
Victoria, an outlier of London University staffed by enthusiastic 
and competent men from a dozen British Universities; it is hardly 
surprising to find that the autonomy and urbanity of London does 
not take root among the banana gardens as easily as it does in 
Bloomsbury. It is a difficult task to convince those who rule East 
Africa—even the Europeans there—that their best service to the 
future is to leave the University College to manage its own affairs. 
But the lesson is being learnt and Makerere will easily survive 
occasional meddling from outside. The University of Tasmania 
has suffered much more than it deserves through a mere incident 
of clumsy diplomacy: it dismissed a professor who was considered 
to be unfit to carry the responsibility of teaching and influencing 
young people. The dismissal was mismanaged and it led to a law- 
suit which upheld the University’s action, though it criticized the 
manner in which the action was fulfilled. The scavengers who take 
a positive pleasure in nosing out infringements of academic free- 
dom have crowded round the University of Tasmania and raised 
a great hue and cry. The hue and cry concentrates itself upon 
whether there is a master-servant relation between a university and 
its professors: it overlooks the deeper moral issue which is whether 
professors should be allowed to seduce their students. It is a pity 
that the editors included this topic in this volume, entertaining 
though the essay is as a piece of legalistic sophistry. If one has to 
defend academic freedom, there are better wickets to bat on than 
misconduct. If Professor Montrose’s forensic skill could have been 
applied to Fort Hare instead of Tasmania, we should have had a 
memorable contribution to an important subject. 

Finally, there is a section on the relations between institutions 
of higher learning and other institutions; not a promising subject 
at first sight. The six essays are case-studies which cover Denmark, 
Germany, India, New Zealand, and the U.S.A. From Denmark we 
hear how the strong influence of Germany on Danish education 
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was modulated through Grundtvig’s visits to England at the time 
the University of London was being founded; the seed was planted 
in Denmark for a ‘high school for the people’s life’. From Germany 
comes the story (which might be read with profit by those who are 
anxious to raise the prestige of secondary modern schools in 
England) of how the Gymnasium has now lost its monopoly as the 
only gateway into universities. And Professor Anderson, from 
Chicago, contributes an item of characteristic American socio- 
logical statistics on the recruitment of gentry and plebians in the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, Halle, and Russia, in 
the nineteenth century. 

The editors of such a volume as this must wonder sometimes 
whether all the work of inviting contributions, getting them in on 
time, and editing them, is worth while. May they be encouraged by 
the gratitude of one reviewer, at any rate. Quite half the essays in 
this book are obligatory reading for anyone who is seriously 
interested in a comparative study of higher education; and to dig 
them out of a dozen different journals in three or four languages 
would be an immense labour for the reader. The Year Book of 
Education 1959 saves the reader this labour. It does more than this: 
it stands as a reassuring witness to the vigorous spirit of self- 
criticism in the Higher Learning, and to the great powers which 
universities have for self-improvement and adaptation to the 
contemporary world. 

Eric ASHBY 


Catholicism minus Christianity 


Three Traditions in Moral Thought. DoOROTHEA KROOK. Cambridge 
University Press. 30s. 


Part of the difficulty one feels when faced with Dr. Krook’s book 
derives from the context in which the figures she deals with were first 
studied—the Moralists Paper offered by the Cambridge Faculty of 
English to students taking Part II of the Tripos. On the evidence 
of examination questions the paper is an enigma. Is the aim the 
not very impressive one of simply getting literary students to read 
some moral philosophy? What is its relevance taken to be to the 
discipline of English studies? One obtains the impression that in 
some ill-defined, uneasy way it is intended to serve as a guarantee of 
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strictness of thought, as a discipline designed to offset the want of 
direction that English studies, by their very nature, may be felt to 
exemplify. An examiner might almost see himself as offering a 
radical challenge to intelligence of a kind not normally available to 
the student of literature. One cannot say for certain then, whether 
the Moralists paper is unconsciously felt to be shoring up a discipline 
pursued with a noticeable want of pu:pose and sober confidence; 
though one can be sure that it is conducted with scanty reference to 
actual human needs—and human needs are what the study of 
literature has the closest bearing upon. So one has in the paper an 
ensemble of distinguished figures (including almost everybody that 
one might at some time or other have read) under the mechanical 
epithet of ‘Moralists’; with no vital relation to each other. My objec- 
tions do not resolve themselves into an enervated plea for ‘back- 
ground’ (itself an enervated notion) but rather into a plea for a 
full recognition that the ‘Moralists’ lived, felt and experienced 
among their fellow creatures and did not contrive their thought in 
a vacuum. Philosophy is after all a human activity, and when im- 
portant thinkers are presented in an examination paper as a self- 
sufficient corporation, the literary student has no chance to use his 
training, no opportunity to be more than merely ‘clever’. yet literary 
criticism can show important examples of a fine tact and inwardness 
in dealing with moral thinkers. I have in mind Leslie Stephen’s treat- 
ment of 18th century thought (which only occasionally displays a 
Victorian prejudice) and Matthew Arnold’s essay on Bishop Butler. 

The relevance of this to Dr. Krook’s book is that the teaching 
conditions of a paper with such elusive aims give a pretty free 
hand to anyone who can come along and either invent their own 
traditions, or propose standards of relevance that appear to give 
order to a paper that could be turned into anything, but standards 
of relevance for which there is only a personal warrant. As a univer- 
sity lecturer Dr. Krook impressed one by her palpable sincerity, and 
as a supervisor by her concern for the individual pupil, the pains 
she took and the stimulus she offered. No-one who felt the reality of 
these advantages would wish to do other than fully acknowledge 
them. But a reader of her book is obliged to judge that what he has 
is an unironic, wholly uncritical manifestation of subjective purpose 
pursued with a confidence, and an exalted monotony of tone that 
numb and overawe. Clearly it is an advantage—and an advantage 
that is central to Dr. Krook’s book—to have a writer who is per- 
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sonally committed, whose discourse matters to her; but it is an 
advantage that in the present instance will sharpen one’s sense of 
the deficiencies of the book as they make themselves plain in actual 
discriminations. 

Dr. Krook describes the object of her book as follows; ‘Its main 
object is to develop a theme concerning the nature of the moral life, 
and an interpretation of the history of English moral thought based 
on this view of the moral life. Its subsidiary object is to indicate 
how the skills of literary criticism may be found useful in the study 
of philosophical works.’ (p. 1.) 

On the face of it a useful purpose; though the student of literature 
ought to feel dissatisfied at the limp enterprise in which the ‘skills of 
literary criticism’ are enlisted. And he may feel, as he gets into 
the book, that those skills have been imperfectly absorbed, or are 
abandoned to their fate in the actual making of a judgment. (Tact, 
after all, is a critical skill.) For example, a brief reference to the 
dramatic structure of a philosophical system concludes that ‘This 
(in Plato, for instance, and in Hobbes) may be as intensely and in- 
tricately organized as the dramatic movement of a Shakespeare 
tragedy or a Hopkins sonnet or a late novel by Henry James.’ (p. 15.) 
This doesn’t come across as the most helpful way of putting it. 
And we cannot accept Leviathan as being in any real sense ‘tragic’ 
when we follow Dr. Krook herself in her (at any rate partial) aware- 
ness of the content of the metaphor of the ‘stones brought together 
for the building of an edifice’. The skills of literary criticism would 
take Hobbes’ imagery into account as manifesting a sensibility at 
once hard, narrow and cautious—albeit capable of insights of dry 
penetration—but not a sensibility that naturally and helpfully en- 
courages the opinion that ‘Leviathan is as intensely personal a state- 
ment of Hobbes’ vision of human life as King Lear is of 
Shakespeare’s.’ (p. 11.) I can only take this as meaning either noth- 
ing or something that is likely to be seriously misleading. At the 
same time the skills of literary criticism, properly invoked, will see 
Bradley’s treatment of Arnold and Bradley’s Paterian cadences in 
moments of stress as far more damaging than the proposition that 
‘(Bradley’s) doctrine would be seen to gain everything in self- 
completeness and self-coherence if love were substituted for will as 
the spring of all vital moral activity and the defining feature of the 
moral life’. (p. 250.) How would one ‘substitute’ love for will? And 
the skills of literary criticism are emerging as unimpressive skills 
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when their function is usurped by the simple process of adjusting 
concepts that are in the air like so many coloured balls. 

The equivocal presence of the Moralists paper can be felt in the 
airiness with which she offers accounts of figures with whom she 
is markedly out of sympathy. Hume’s Enquiry, for example, has 
never struck me as a particularly impressive document. Necessarily 
I find myself more interested in Johnson, in Pope, even in Bishop 
Butler. It would not, however, occur to me to see Hume (or Lord 
Chesterfield) as representatives of the higher clubmanship and to 
leave it at that; or to urge the higher clubmanship as a comment 
on the 18th century that really informed. Dr. Krook’s handling of 
Hume in this way comes out simply as a counterpart to the 
Bloomsbury habit of taking periods of history and cutting them 
down to one’s own size; of having likes and dislikes of a dilettante 
kind, of arranging one’s own prejudices against the most con- 
venient background. I’m not seeing Dr. Krook simply in these 
terms, but the analogy has its point. She strikes me more as simply 
interfering with the 18th century, as convinced that 18th century 
commonplaces can be discussed in a commonplace way. And it 
isn’t a matter of insisting that the Enquiry is a more profound 
examination of the quality of moral experience than she concedes; 
it is rather a matter of pointing out that references to the ‘smoking- 
rooms of 18th century London’ (p. 177) are unfair and unhelpful. 
And while Hume is still in mind, one may well be driven also to 
wonder again why Dr. Krook should have been so impressed by 
Hobbes. Does Hume really emerge as so inferior? A comment of 
Matthew Arnold’s on Hobbes runs ‘. . . if . . . delineators of 
human nature represent it thus, they represent it fantastically’. Yet 
Hobbes is granted a philosophical stature equivalent to that of a 
tragic artist and Hume is imprisoned in the smoking-room. 
‘Leviathan’, of course, enhances Dr. Krook’s proffered ‘love’. 

Hume is not the only subject to be treated from an intensely 
personal standpoint. We are told of Socrates that ‘his doctrine 
requires and demands a revealed God and a revealed Gospel to 
complete it’. (p.58.) And that what Dr. Krook calls Aristotle’s ‘low’ 
view is a ‘disastrously limited and incomplete view of man’s 
nature’. (p. 65.) The criterion is St. Paul, fully possessed of the 
Gospel of Christ and the significance of the Resurrection, and fully 
imbued (save in his sense of marriage) with a conviction of the 
transforming power of love. Christ and the power of love are at 
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the centre of Dr. Krook’s book and yet the Christ that is present 
in her pages doesn’t significantly remind me of the Christ of the 
Gospels; so much of vital human experience, one feels, is left out. 
We do not hear about the courage, the integrity, the intensity of 
insight, the sheer intelligence, might one put it, of the Gospel 
Christ; and the insistence on love amounts to a positive indifference 
to experience, that obliges one to see the love very much as a 
matter of insistence and nothing else. What does Dr. Krook take 
away from poems like ‘Thou are indeed just, Lord, if I contend 
with Thee’? Or, more importantly, from the profoundly moving, 
marvellously ironic debate of George Herbert’s first ‘Affliction 
poem’? The implied attitudes on Dr. Krook’s part are, however, 
best discussed with her chapter on Lawrence in mind. 

She is dealing with his tale The Man Who Died which she finds 
‘profoundly stirring to the imagination of the modern Humanist, 
who feels himself obliged to grapple with the questions it raises’. 
(p. 270.) She is concerned with the tale because it represents what 
she feels to be a departure from Lawrencian ‘dogmas’ about per- 
sonal relations that conceal (on Lawrence’s part) ‘fear, pride and 
self love, but chiefly fear’. (p. 284.) Firstly, it is difficult to see why 
such a stress should be placed on The Man Who Died for though 
it lends itself thematically to Dr. Krook’s purpose (along with 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover), the experience is too easily got, ren- 
dered uncreatively in comparison with the best of Lawrence. And 
as for the third Lady Chatterly, (which is presumably the version 
Dr. Krook has in mind) largely parts of it are simply fraudulent. 
The really amazing thing, however, is not the choice of texts, but 
what I can only describe as the uncanny assurance with which 
Lawrence is patronized. Dr. Krook goes on to offer a revised ver- 
sion of the first part of the tale to correct Lawrence’s deficiencies in 
the treatment of the love manifested in the Gospel Christ and 
proposes it as ‘a conception better adapted perhaps to the genius 
of the angelic novelist Henry James’. (pp. 291-2.) In view of the 
love that has been urged throughout the book, I feel discouragingly 
convinced that Milly Theale is very present to her mind; and who 
can honestly demonstrate that as she appears in her novel Milly 
Theale is anything more than a sentimental fantasy? And how 
unfair of Dr. Krook, in her discussion of the marriage sacrament, 
not to adduce Lawrence’s ‘ A Propos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ 
with its wonderfully delicate account of the developing life of a 
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marriage relation. I would have expected it to be one of her loci. 

A reviewer necessarily becomes conscious at this stage in the 
book that he has reached the verge of his argument. It remains for 
him to say, however, that given the Messianic climax of the book 
—the idea of the redemptive nature of sexual love that ‘can be 
affirmed only by a single individual Person, who shall proclaim it 
with the authority derived from his unique knowledge of its power 
to redeem’ (p. 296)—he cannot accept the statement that the 
method of the book has been ‘so far as possible, historical and 
analytical’. T. H. Huxley’s mot, that has supplied my title, conveys 
fairly enough the level of aspiration along which the book pro- 
ceeds, and indicates the emotional pressures belonging to a tradition 
of rhetorical agnosticism inaugurated by Mill (whose weaknesses 
cannot be summed up—this is Dr. Krook’s sense of his limitation— 
as an excess of the scientific, analytic spirit) and including Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, bits of Leslie Stephen and E. M. Forster. It is 
a rhetoric that is fundamentally out of touch with how human 
beings do in fact feel and experience and not a rhetoric that should 
be permitted in a teaching context. If we are teachers then we 
should wish our pupils to submit themselves to what the best of 
their work has to offer, and not appropriate it for ends of their own. 

W. I. Carr 


Not an Angel, But... 


David Livingstone, Family Letters 1841-1856. Edited with an intro- 
duction by I. SCHAPERA. Chatto & Windus, 2 Vols. 60s. 


‘I grant he is not an angel, but he approaches to that being as 
near as the nature of living man will allow.’ Stanley was relieved to 
find Livingstone admirable. He had heard hostile reports of a 
garrulous, misanthropic, splenetic, demented man, writing only such 
notes ‘as no other other person could read but himself’, and married 
to an African princess. Instead, he found that Livingstone had, 
among other virtues, just that ability which would particularly 
endear him to one of Stanley’s temperament: ‘none knew so well 
how to elevate one in his own mind’. But the reports had prepared 
Stanley for a rebuff, so that although he wanted to show his joy at 
finding Livingstone ‘by some mad freak such as idiotically biting 
my hand . . .’, or at least to run and embrace him, moral cowardice 
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and false pride (as Stanley says) prompted him to give the memor- 
able, absurd first greeting. 

As these very entertaining and revealing letters show further, 
David Livingstone was indeed a formidable person, knowledgeable, 
tough, self-reliant, at times fanatical and, like most successful 
fanatics, completely without sentimentality. If not garrulous, he 
was not short of words of good advice. If not misanthropic, he had 
often a fairly low estimate of human nature (and one which his 
experience gave him little reason to change). And though ‘splenetic’ 
is not quite the word for his robust denunciations of those who dis- 
pleased him—the Boers, some of his fellow missionaries, Africans 
who rejected the Gospel, even sometimes his own people at home—it 
is only his air of authority and justification, accompanied by a kind 
of bitter humour, that prevent the appearance of ill-temper. He had 
no time for the Boers, whose behaviour at that time is outspokenly 
criticised: ‘Resistance to such tyrants and murderers is I think 
obedience to God.’ Only guns, in the hands of the natives, would 
give them enough protection to enable them to receive the Gospel. 
With Africans he was on the whole forebearing but, among the 
Bechuana, not very successful, and clearly at times impatient. His 
béte noire among fellow missionaries was ‘the meanest Scotchman 
in all South Africa . . . odiously spiritually proud . . . ridiculously 
intellectually proud’, while the church at home had ‘got its bowels 
of compassion in a state of incurable constipation’. He encouraged 
his own parents to emigrate (despite ‘drab-coloured Yankee 
swindlers’, ‘21 millions of the greatest bores that the moon ever 
saw’), but had no sympathy with their very human decision that they 
were too old to be transplanted. And even his poor sister Janet was 
made to regret her effort in sending him a poem: ‘No more of your 
poetry if you please . . . blethers strung up in rhyme .. .” etc. 

Yet the total impression formed by these two well-produced 
volumes is by no means of a difficult, cantankerous person. Stanley’s 
judgments of Livingstone’s character, stressing his warmth and 
humour, his honesty and firmness of principle, are shown to be near 
the truth. He certainly could not have been an easy character to 
work with, but then he wanted to work alone. And his task of ex- 
ploration is shown to follow naturally from his conviction that it 
was his personal task to carry the Gospel further and further 
‘beyond every other man’s line of things’. 

GODFREY LIENHARDT 
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